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CHAPTER XI. 
THE ESCAPE. 


HERE was no time to move away 

from the vessel’s side without a risk 
of almost certain discovery. Zampa re- 
pressed a desire to scream, but Monty 
merely allowed the boat to .drop back 
beside the rudder-post and beneath the 
overhanging stern... Unless the absence 
of the boat was. noticed they were, for 
the moment, safe. 

The walker on deck appeared to lean 
over the rail above them. Probably he 
was listening to the sound of oars. 
Once he spat into the sea not four feet 
from the small boat’s gunwale. After 
what seemed to be an interminable in- 
terval, they heard him slowly retrace 
his steps forward. The mate. being 
probably below, one of the watch on 
deck had very likely taken a round aft 
to see that all was right. 

Brisbane now unfastened his line and 
pushed the boat backward. . Then they 
heard a loud whine issue from the open 
window. A scratching sound succeeded, 
-and was followed by a heavy plunge 
into the water and the vision of a dark 
object swimming towards them. 


“Jehu!” exclaimed Mrs. Strauss. 
“We forgot the poor fellow. I never 
knew him to take to water of his own 
accord before.” 

Brisbane would have preferred leaving 
Jehu to his fate; time was so very 
precious just then. But Zampa reached 
forth her hands and he had not the 
heart to abandon her dog, though the 
sounds had been noticed on board, and 
tramplings along the deck were heard. 
As Jehu came up Monty gripped him 
by the collar and hauled him aboard, 
dripping and shivering. Just as his 
oars were im the rowlocks he heard a 
voice shouting out: 

“Look !- The boat is adrift !” 

“ Drift, h—1!” answered another voice. 
“Some one’s in her. Fetch me that 
Winchester !” 

Brisbane-was pulling as if for life now, 
while the two women crouched low, 
shivering as they heard the demand for 
the firearm. Fifty yards further would 
place them out of sight. Cries for them 
to halt were intermingled with shouts to 
the other boat—presumably Butter- 
worth’s—to intercept them: As the 
boat was approaching along the coast, 
Monty struck boldly out to’ ‘sea, the 
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vacht’s stern being pointed that way. 
He pulled at his oars with the nervous 
energy of one rowing against the cur- 
rent above Niagara. Would any of the 
crew dare to send a bullet after the 
fugitives? He knew that having al- 
ready placed themselves so far beyond 
the pale of excuse, their notions of 
saving themselves might prompt them to 
undergo even the risk of committing 
‘murder. Several shots, one after the 
other, swiftly followed, but as no bullets 
hit the water nor seemed to come near, 
the fusillade was evidently made for the 
purpose of inducing them to return by 
intimidation. The lady half screamed, 
but otherwise managed to restrain her- 
self. Monty spoke encouraging words 
but did not relax his efforts. Caroline 


had thrown herself down by Jehu. The 
dog composedly licked the moisture 
from his body. 

Presently Zhe Cadmus faded out of 
sight and the sound of other oars also 
died away. Brisbane continued to row 
vigorously, however, for some time, in 


order to place, if possible, a safe distance 
between them and the yacht. Fortu- 
nately, there were but two small boats 
attached to 7he Cadmus, so the crew 
could not follow unless the other boat, 
which they had heard, proved to be 
Butterworth’s. There was a chance 
that it might be some other craft belong- 
ing on the coast. A fog had begun to 
spread itself over the sea. This was 
favorable to their purpose, increasing 
their chances of remaining concealed. 
Provided the night remained calm, 
Monty considered their probability of 
ultimate escape greater than ever. He 
relaxed his severe efforts and muffled 
the oar locks by wrapping them with 
cloth; then he rowed stealthily down 
the coast, keeding a sharp lookout, 
guided in his course principally by the 
sound of the breakers. 

At. times they would pause and listen, 
but the echoes of other oars had died 
away. Madame Strauss recovered her 
courage; she grew almost light-hearted 
over the favorable turn their fortunes 
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had taken. To be relieved from the 
dreadful espionage and power of Butter- 
worth was,.to her, inexpressibly grate- 
ful. She cast softened glances.at Bris- 
bane, whose heart thrilled. Sympathetic- 
ally, though he did not see the dark 
radiance that shone in her expressive 
eyes. Then a pang of self-reproach 
would divert her thoughts to the mys- 
terious catastrophe of her husband’s 
death, so strangely certified to by 
Monty’s possession of his ring. She 
would mutely berate herself for not feel- 
ing more sorrowful. Her marriage had 
been one rather of esteem on her part 
than of love; quiet affection instead of 
passion. Strauss was much the older; 
yet he had been very good to her, and 
she had made him happy. While, 
therefore, she was shocked and bereaved 
at his singular fate, her grief, perhaps, 
lacked the poignancy that accompanies 
the shattering of hopes and plans built 
more entirely upon passionate love. 

An hour or so passed. Brisbane had 
continued rowing slowly, using his ears 
even more than his eyes as the fog 
thickened. At length his accustomed 
senses detected a certain difference in 
the sound of the surf. He knew that 
they were approaching an inlet. After 
listening and pondering, he rested from 
his oars and slapped his thigh in exulta- 
tion. 

“TI think I know just where we are,” 
he said in a guarded tone. 

To Mrs. Strauss the blank curtain of 
fog and the monotony of the breakers 
held no solution other than that they 
were somewhere near land. She was 
cheered, however, by Monty’s confi- 
dence. 

“ There is but one inlet along here,” 
he continued. “That is at the junction 
of Mosquito Lagoon and the Hills- 
borough. My opinion is that we are 
just off the bar. Don’t you hear how 
much nearer the surf breaks yonder, and 
with a sort of space in the middle, as 
one might say? That is where the 
main chantiel comes. Yes, 1 know ex- 
actly where we are now, madame.” 
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“What had we best do next, then, 
my friend ?” 

“I think we had better cross the bar 
and go to the ‘house of a.cousifr of 
mine who lives within a mile of here. 
There. you will be well received, and it 
may be that we shall learn something of 
what Butterworth, has done. It is evi- 
dent that he knew we were near an 
inlet.” 

They had little difficulty in going 
through the breakers, owing to the 
sedative influence of the calm, though to 
the unpracticed eyes of Caroline and 
Madame Strauss, the green combers 
chasing their little boat looked very 
dangerous for a few moments. The 
flood tide was coming in and, once in- 
side the bar, they glided rapidly past 
the shores, of the inlet and into the 
wooded channel leading to the lagoon. 
Just as they were rounding the bend of 
a mangrove islet, another boat was en- 
countered so suddenly that the two 
nearly collided. In this craft two pairs 
of oars were pulling hard against the 
tide. Monty's first warning of the 
presence was a slight scream from 
Madame Strauss who, from the stern, 
faced the approaching boat. 

“Mind your oars!” called a deep 
voice from the man who steered; “you'll 
be into us!” 

“Butterworth !” ejaculated Brisbane, 


pulling hard to port with one hand | 


while he drew a _ revolver from his 
pocket with the other. “It must have 
been some other boat we heard back by 
the yacht.” 

Though it was too dark to distin- 
guish countenances at several yards dis- 
tance, Caroline thought she detected 
Jeff's dusky figure bending at one of 
the oars. She was about to speak, but 
her mistress clapped one hand upon her 
mouth. :Mrs. Strauss also recognized 
the voice, and her fear of the man re- 
turned with a bound. Had Monty 
been by himself he would not have 
hesitated to stop Butterworth. But he 
remembered that the safety of two 
women depended entirely upon his 
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sagacity. He was but one against 
three—for Jeff’s real feelings were hardly 
known to him—and he decided to slip 
by, if: possible, without: making. their. 
identity known. 

Placing the revolver on the seat, he 
pulled away with both hands, edging 
off as much as possible from Butter- 
worth, who did not seem to know at 
first what to make of this silent, shadowy 
craft stealing swiftly by. The two 
women huddled themselves down as 
low as possible. All at once the voice 
of Jeff was heard. 

“ Looks like I orter known dat boat,” 
they heard him say. 

“Why don't the fool keep still ?” 
muttered Caroline, disgusted with her 
admirer’s lack of judgment. ‘He ought 
to know, then, it must be us.” 

Uncertain as to Jeff's intentions, 
Monty increased the distance between 
the two boats as fast as possible. He | 
was beginning to feel somewhat safe 
when Butterworth’s voice rose above 
the low, indistinguishable tones that had 
been heard. 

“Boat a-hoy !” he called out. 
Halt, I say!” 

* Down into the bottom cf the boat,” 
whispered Monty, anxiously. “Dear 
lady, for heaven’s sake, get down! He 
may fire.” While speaking, he rowed 
with his utmost strength. The two 
women*crouched ‘lower as Butterworth 
again sang out: 

“Tf you don’t halt, I'll fire !” 

Another five seconds—then came a 
flash and a pistol shot. Brisbane was 
pulling with the strength of two men. 
Butterworth’s boat was all but invisible. 
They heard his cursings; then followed 
two more shots. Monty pulled ‘away 
and presently, rounding another bend, 
they shot into a leafy side stretch, 
where the mangroves closed around and 
over them. Something like a gasp es- 
caped him, when Madame Strauss, with 
quick sympathy, exclaimed in guarded, 
but solicitous, tones : 

“ Be.careful, my friend. Are. you not 
over-deing yourself?” 


“Halt! 
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Monty murmured some indistinct re- 
ply but pulled more leisurely through 
‘this cut-off into the main channel again, 
thus placing several hundred yards be- 
tween them and Butterworth should the 
latter follow by the regular route. Bris- 
bane was on familiar ground now; yet 
his strokes grew weaker, and at last an 
undeniable groan escaped him, despite 
his resolution. 

The quick understanding of the lady 
intuitively grasped the meaning of that 
involuntary utterance. 

“My God!” she faltered; “ you must 
be wounded.” 

“It is nothing,” protested Monty, as 
she crawled forward to where he sat 
reeling. “Ithink he shot to scare us 
into surrender; but—” 

“You are hit. Oh, the wretches! I 
shall: never forgive myself. Let me help 
you to lie down. Caroline and I can 
row. Holy Mother! that I should bring 
this trouble upon you.” 

Another louder sound of oars caused 
her to stop, as a large boat, manned by 
half a dozen pairs of oars moving in 
rythmic unison, swept into shadowy 
view from an opposite direction to that in 
which Butterworth was supposed to be. 


CHAPTER XII. 
.,. TURNING THE TABLES, 


The.small boat containing the fugi- 
tives was at once seen, and a voice 
called out : 4 

“Where away? Who are. you?” 

“It is my brother Barnwell!” ex- 


claimed Monty, reviving at once. “We 
_are safe now, dear lady.” Then he 
hailed, “Come along-side. It is I— 
Monty Brisbane.” 

The large boat swept up at once, and 
a lithe, mustachioed young man im- 
pulsively sprang into the boat of Zhe 
Cadmus and grasped Monty’s hand. 

“Good gracious, Barny, don’t shake 
so hard!” exclaimed Monty, repressing a 
groan; “I—I’m wounded. Did you 
get my message ?” 

“Yes. A negro gave it to Cousin 
Phil here. That’s the reason we are 
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after your man. Tell us all about it 
now—or—stay! Let us see to your ’ 
wound. Did you, pass. another boat? 
Are you much hurt ?” © 

Monty roused himself, protested that 
it was a mere flesh wound in the shoul- 
der, then hurriedly made known who 
his passengers were,,and recapitulated 
briefly the reason of their being in such 
a strait. Exclamations of astonishment 
followed from the crew, who were rough- 
ly clad yet intelligent men living along 
the lagoon, being neighbors and rela- 
tives of the Brisbanes, two of whom were 
aboard. 

“And the rogue fired at you!” ex- 
claimed Barnwell Brisbane in disgust. 
“He might have hit the lady. Whata 
bold game he must be playing.” 

“A desperate one, rather,” said: Monty, 
while two of the men wére examining 
his arm. “If he loses, he sees the peni- 
tentiary ahead of him. How can we cut 
him off ?” 

Barnwell was reflecting. Madame 
Strauss, having ascertained that Monty’s 
wound was not dangerous—the ball 
having passed clear through the fleshy 
part of his left shoulder without injuring 
a bone—was applying a cold wet band- 
age. The coast guardsman felt his 
pulses quicken as he heard her soft, 
quick breathing close to his ear. His 
strength returned like that of one under 
a powerful stimulant. 

“See here, Monty,” said his brother 
at length. “I know a cut-off near here 
that may enable us to reach them before 
they cross the main bar. It is deep 
enough for small boats. Can you, if I 
lend you a hand, find the way to Cousin 
Phil’s house ?” 

“If Madame Strauss was in a safe 
place, I would go with you. My wound 
is nothing now. At first the pain and 
the bleeding were a little overpowering. 
One of you take the lady and her maid 
to Phil’s.” 

A discussion followed that was ended 
by Madame Strauss announcing that 
she felt able to accompany them herself. 
The presence of friends had put new 
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resolution into her, also. She urged 
Monty, however, to remain and be taken 
care of, while he protested with ali’al- 
most love-like warmth that she should 
run no further risks in her own person. 
Barnwell tugged at his mustache im- 
‘patiently, while several of the others 
smiled at Monty’s eagerness. It was 
finally resolved that all should go, even 
Caroline saying she would like to see 
how that “fool nigger, Jeff” would be- 
have himself in the end. 

Presently, therefore, the two boats 
were spinning down sundry narrow and 
intricate passages between the numerous 
mangrove islands, that led them to the 
bar by. a much more direct way than 
the circuitous main channel usually fol- 
lowed by craft less familiar with the net- 
work of islets that lay between the inlet 
and the lagoon. Two men rowed 
Monty’s boat, and he had the pleasure 
of steering, with Mrs. Strauss on the 
seat by his side.. Barnwell’s boat led, 
and it was not long before the two boats 
shot forth into the main channel leading 
over the bar. One of the party—a 
licensed pilot—had a night glass, and 
he soon detected a speck blacker than 
the surrounding darkness where the 
ship-channel crossed the outer bar. He 
motioned with one hand to the steers- 
“man. 

“Turn into the Rat Hole,” said he. 
“I think we can cut them off. The 
main channel crooks half a mile to.the 
south-east.” 

Monty soon saw the wisdom of this 
move. Zhe Cadmus \ay two miles to 
the northward up the coast, while the 
ship-channel buoys described a semi- 
circle towards the point indicated by 
the pilot. The “Rat Hole” was a blind 
cut-off leading north-east; the bar be- 
yond which, being impassible except to 
small boats, was not marked, and was 
known only to those familiar with the 
inlet. Hence Butterworth, being on 
strange ground, had been obliged to 
follow the buoyed course, as to run 
aground on the sand bars among the 
breakers would have capsized his small 
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boat, loaded with provisions, as it was. 

Fearing that Butterworth might turn 
back Wlien he saw that he was about to 
be intercepted, another man entered 
Monty’s boat which followed the main 
channel, while the larger craft struck 
through the cut-off. Under the im- 
petus of two pairs of oars, the small 
boat of Zhe Cadmus glided forward at 
such a rate that it could soon be seen 
they were nearing the captain’s craft. 
The calm continued, though the fog had 
lifted for atime. Butterworth was evi- 
dently quickening his pace—probably 
his suspicions were aroused. Whether 
or not he had seen the large boat was 
not at once apparent. 

“Come down to it, boys!” urged 
Monty, animated by a fierce and grow- 
ing desire to get even with the man 
who had used him so unjustly. “Keep 
quiet, Jehu.” 

The mastiff did not seem to relish 
the notion of being taken out to sea 
again. He was whining, though he had 
been easily kept quiet at the time Monty 
was shot. Caroline patted him and 
spoke soothingly. Butterworth’s hoat 
was rounding to, outside the last line of 
breakers, and had squared away up the 
coast when Monty entered the first line. 
For a few moments his attention was 
absorbed in taking the boat through a 
surf that always breaks more’ or less 
roughly on the outer bar. The women 
crouched low and held to the gunwales 
with feminine timidity. When they 
passed the crest of the last foaming 
surge safely, Monty scanned the dim 
surface of the water keenly. Then he 
uttered a quick ejaculation. 

“Butterworth is comin 
exclaimed. ‘“ What is he up to now, I 
wonder? Get your guns ready, men.” 

Madame Strauss repressed a nervous 
desire to cry out; then she, too, looked 
eagerly forward. Suddenly, she pointed 
northward. “Is not that the other 
boat ?” she asked, eagerly. E 

“Itis! It is! We have the rascal 
between two fires.” As Monty spoke 
he motioned to his men to pull more 


back !” he 
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slowly. ‘Brother Barney has cut off his 
retreat to the yacht, and if we manage 
right we can hold him here until the 
others arrive. It won’t take-five minutes. 
‘If-you feel nervous, madame, Jet ..me 
entreat you and the maid to lie down. 
There will be less risk in case they 
should fire again.” 

But Zampa declined, with a charming 
gesture. “You are doing all this for 
me,” she murmured, so that no one but 
Brisbane could hear. , “ The least I can 
do is to try to be as brave as I can.” 

“You are brave, madame. But do 
not run unnecessary risks, I beg. He 
might hit you this time.” 

Mrs. Strauss would not lie down, 
however, though the two boats were 
rapidly nearing each other, while the 
third one was approaching from the 
north. Butterworth was evidently per- 
plexed. He feared a trap, yet was not 
certain who these intruders were at first. 
Monty's eagerness gave him a clue. 

“Stop!” ordered the young man, un- 
able to curb his impatience, as Butter- 
worth made a quick turn again toward 
the land. “If you attempt to escape, it 
will be our turn to fire.” 

There was no reply; but they heard 
Butterworth speaking in quick, peremp- 
tory tones. The captain's boat veered 
still further to the west, though in its 
front was a line of breakers larger than 
where the usual crossing of the bar was 
made. Monty at once penetrated But- 
terworth’s design. Foiled by Barn- 
well’s boat from returning to the yacht, 
and made aware by Monty's voice who 
was behind, he saw that his only chance 
of escape lay towards shore. Either 
boat could overtake his, at sea, but once 
on shore, he might still get away, even 
if he failed to regain Zhe Cadmus. He 
knew well that his mutinous procedures 
had made him liable to heavy penalties 
by law, and he—with the true spirit of 
a dastard—did not hesitate to desert 
the mate and crew in order to make his 
own escape, if possible. 

Though he knew nothing of the bar 
beyond what the buoys told him, he 
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resolved to boldly risk it at another 
place, trusting to the light draft of his 
boat. But the height of the surf on the 
bow terrified Jeff, whosé sympathies 
were.mostly with the side.Caroline was 
on, anyway. The negro, instead cf at- 
tending strictly to his oar, cast nervous 
glances over his shoulder and at the 
boat of Brisbane. So near were the 
two parties now, that Jeff could di-- 
tinguish the forms of the women. He 
was tired out, and the roar of the surf 
behind him was terrifying. 

“ Halt!” called Brisbane, energetically. 


“The bar is not safe there. Oars up, 
men !” 
“Give away, d—n you!” muttered 


Buttei worth. 
gain time.” 
Butterworth's boat entered the first 
breaker just as Jeff allowed the blade 
of his oar to strike the water flat instead 
of edgewise; a furious cumber seized ir, 
wrenched it from his grasp, and as the 
boat, responding to the strong stroke 
of the other oarsman, veered to port, 
a huge wave dashed over the quarter 
into Butterworth’s lap, half filling the 
laden craft. Before Jeff could recover 
his stroke a second sea struck the side, 
hurling them into the trough between 
two boiling, hissing crests. In a trice 
the whole outfit was buried beneath a 
fathom of seething brine, that rolled men 
and boat over a shifting bed of sand. 


CHAPTER XITI. 
“YOU SHALL SURRENDER.” 


“The fellow is lying to 


When this catastrophe occurred, Bris- 
bane’s boat was not thirty yards away. 
His experienced eye told him that the 
craft of Butterworth, in capsizing, had 
struck the bar at an unusually shallow 
point. 

“Starboard oars back water!” he 
cried. “Pull hard to port! Hard men 
—hard!” 

Their boat came quickly about, and 
with her bow pointed seaward, they suf- 
fered themselves to drift, stern foremost, 
to the edge or the line of breakers. Mrs. 
Strauss uttered a horror-striken excla- 
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mation, and the maid screamed. To 
them it looked as if the other boat and 
crew had utterly disappeared. One of 
the sailors saw a leg protrude from the 
crest of a wave and succeeded in catch- 
ing it. Presently Jeff was dragged 
aboard, spouting salt water, and half in- 
sensible. While Caroline pounded his 
back vigorously, the boat, under Mon- 
ty’s orders, passed the breakers once 
more at a safer point. It was probable 
that the other wrecked ones had been car- 
ried by the surf over, the bar. While 


party on board, except two of the la- 
goon men, who volunteered to prosecute 
the further search for Butterworth and 
also take care of the capsized craft. 

Half an hour later the sleepy watch 
on board Zhe Cadmus heard the swing 
of approaching oars. They called the 
mate and also challenged the newcom- 
ers, who were already sweeping under 
the schooner’s bow. 

“Answer, Jeff,” whispered Monty. 
“ Some of you fellows lie down so you 
won't be seen.” 
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‘* Oh, you wretches! I say you shall surrender.”’ 


they were searching, Barnwell Brisbane’s 
boat came up. The wrecked boat was 
found floating bottom upwards, and. with 
a sailor clinging thereto. There was 
no sign of Butterworth. 

“Had we not better leave one boat to 
continue the search, and make for Zhe 
Cadmus while the calm yet holds?” sug- 
gested Barnwell. 

This seemed so sensible a plan that 
no protest was made. Presently, the 
larger boat started out, with the whole 


“What boat is that?” repeated the 
mate’s shrill voice in more peremtory 
tones, ‘Answer or we fire!” 

“Don't yo’ know yo’ own boat?” 
shouted Jeff in his peculiar and well 
known accents. 

“Captain’s back at last,” said one on 
board 

“Won't he be mad, though ?” remark- 
ed a second, while several faces peered 
over the rail as the boat drove along- 
side. 
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“ That isn’t- our. boat!” called out a 
voice suddenly. ; 
- Then the mate sprang forward to the 
mast for a ‘cutlass, also calling. on the 


watch to do likewise. But the boarders 
swarmed nimbly up the side, and the 
group of mutineers were met by a row 
of levelled shotguns and revolvers. 

“It’s all up, men,” said Monty, step- 
ping to the front, pistol in hand. He 
had been one of the last up, owing to 
his lame shoulder. Indeed Mrs. Strauss 
had tried to induce him to remain in the 
boat with her, but ineffectually. “ But- 
terworth is missing. His two men are 
with us. You might as well give up.” 

The full meaning of their lawless acts 
now rendered the rtivate desperate. He 
motioned to his men to be firm. 

“If what you say is so,” said he to 
Brisbane, “ we are in a tight place. But 
we will deliver ourselves up to no one 
other than our captain or Madame 
Strauss, who owns the vessel. Ain't I 
right, men?” 

His followers assented. They were 
now strengthened by the rest of the crew 
that had tumbled out from the fore- 
castle. The two parties were about 
equal in number and both armed. 

“We may have to fight for it,” whis- 
pered Monty to Barnwell. Then aloud. 
“You had better surrender; you will be 
fairly treated. Ifyou resist and any one 
is killed, it will be murder on your part.” 

“You fellows are strangers,” argued 
the mate. “How do we know what 
rights you have? We'll not surrender.” 

* You shall surrender!” exclaimed a 
clear, feminine voice, as Madame Strauss 
(who has been assisted over the side by 
Jeff and Caroline) now came forward, 
her face flushing with a queen-like ex- 
hibition of anger. “Oh, you wretches! 
I say you sha// surrender.” 

“If one of ’em winks,” muttered Bris- 
bane to his friends, ‘give him a dose of 
buckshot. We've had enough of their 
nonsense,” 

At sight of the woman they had so 
imposed on and with the sound of cock- 
ing hammers in their ears, the nerve of 
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the mutineers gave way. -Mr. Small led 
the way by throwing down his cutlass 
and folding his arms. 

“Tt is no ‘use, men,” he faltered. “If 
she is back and the captain. gone, we are 
at the end of our rope.” 

“Do you all surrender?” demanded 
Monty, sternly. 

“We do,” spoke several voices, in- 
cluding the mate’s. 

“ Place all under weapons on the deck 
by this lantern.” 

This was silently done; then one by 
one the mutineers were searched and 
sent below under guard. After that, 
Monty turned to Mrs. Strauss, who had 
quietly watched these proceedings. 

“ Madame,” said he bowing, with the 
grace of all his Huguenot ancestors con- 
densed, ‘as it were, into one inimitable 
salute, “I have the honor and the pleas- 
ure to say to you that this vessel is once 
more under your control. Will you be 
so kind as to let us know what it is 
your pleasure should be done.” 

Zampa had blushed vividly at this 
speech, but she came forward with an 
air of charming xaivete and went the 
rounds, shaking hands with every one 
of her rescuers, saying as she did so: 

“To thank you in mere words seems 
utterly unsufficient, still I have no other 
way of manifesting my appreciation just 
now. Yet none can know so well as I, 
what a service you have so generously 
rendéred. Not only have you recovered 
the yacht, but you have rescued me 
from possibilities that would have been 
worse to me than death. Later on I 
hope to prove to you that [ am not un- 
grateful.” 

She then turned to Monty, whose 
hand she retained as she continued, 
while Jehu, springing over the rail, 
thrust himself between them and wagged 
his tail amiably. “To you,” she said, 
somewhat lowering her tone, “I owe 
everything—even the knowledge of my 
husband’s fate. But for you our rescu- 
ers would never have come. Well you 
—enter my employ? Will take com- 
mand of this vessel?” 
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This was a step further than Monty’s 
most fervid expectation had dared’ to 
lead him. Gratified surprise held him 
dumb for a moment. The lady added 
reassuringly: 

“You will make more than at your 
former post.” 

“I was not thinking of-that. I was 
gratefully surprised that you should 
think my slight aid of such importance 
to you. Certainly, madame, if you will 
have me, I accept gladly.” - 

“ At once, my friend?” 

“This very minute. I am entirely at 
your service,” 

“Gentlemen,’”’—she turned to the oth- 
ers gracefully—*“this is Captain Bris- 
bane from now on. I hope he will con- 
sider himself in entire charge, select his 
own officers and crew and do just as he 
pleases in every way. Will that do, 
my friend?” 

Monty bent down and kissed the 
hand she had suffered him to still retain. 

“ A mutual mash, or I’m mistaken,” 
whispered Barnwell to his cousin Phil. 

“But Monty always was a lucky dog.” 


x * * * x 


Little more need be said except in 
brief explanations. Butterworth’s body 
was found on the beach, with one limb 
severed, presumably by a shark. The 
mate and crew were not punished fur- 
ther than by dismissal, for Madame 
Strauss was tender-hearted. The body 
of Mr. Strauss was taken north for inter- 
ment, and for a year or more his young 
widow mourned his loss faithfully, and 
we hope, sincerely. Monty remained in 
her service. She was rich and she was 
fond of yachting. She spent several 
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months in the Mediterranean with Zhe 
Cadmus. Caroline, Jeff and Jehu ac- 
companied her. When the _ mastiff, 
with Monty in his new uniform, appeared 
at the lifesaving station at the time of 
the exhumation of Mr. Strauss’ body, 
Keeper Hudson was reminded of two 
things; first, that Monty had been dis- 
charged from the service as being ab- 
sent without leave; second, that one of 
the crew of the lumber wreck had a> 
verred before leaving, that Jehu was 
picked up one night’ shortly after their 
passing a vessel, to him unknown. The 
schooner was just going about on an- 
other tack, when a large wave washed 
“the dog fairly into the bag of a jib, 
which this man was reefing as he lay 
out along the bowsprit. He and another 
man, who was afterward ‘lost, haulted 
the dog aboard. Whether the owner 
of The Cadmus was struggling in the 
ocean at the same time will never be 
known. Butterworth’s secret went with 
him to the grave; but the strong aver- 
sion exhibited by Jehu towards him, af- 
ter the dog’s return to Zhe Cadmus, was 
préesumtive evidence against the man. 
Madame Strauss always looked upon 
him as her husband's murderer—and 
perhaps she was right. 


As to Brisbane and Madame: if 


they are now married we have not heard 
of it, though social opinion points to an 
ultimate consummation of that ‘nature. 
Should they desire it, why not? 

Yes: Caroline makes Jeff a very 
good wife, though he has not as yet 
tested her ability as a hoe hand. In- 


stead, she is trying to teach him a better. 


use of English. But she says it is hard- 
er work than cotton hoeing. 


END. 
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BY JOHN 






WENTY years ago the base-ball 

nine at M University was, with- 
out a doubt, one of. the best amateur 
nines in America. Among the best 
men in the nine was Matt Carey, who 
usually played in the left field. His 
throwing was really wonderful. I have 
a crooked finger or two as mementoes 
of it yet, though nearly a score of years 
have elapsed since I last stood on third 
and caught a ball impelled by his power- 
ful arm. 

When off the diamond the larger por- 
tion of his time was spent in the study 
of geology. His room was crammed 
with stones, bones, fossils, etc., and I be- 
lieve he would have given up everything 
else he possessed before parting with his 
“collection,” which, in my eyes, pos- 
sessed greatest value when a grimalkin 
serenade in “the wee sma’ hours" ban- 
ished slumber and filled me with a wild 
desire to exterminate the feline-race. 

Immediately after leaving college I 
went to New Mexico and entered upon 
the career of a ranchman in company 
with an elder and more experienced 
brother, and three years of life filled 
with quiet, hard work glided away and 
the fourth was also a quarter in the past 
when the stage—greatly to my surprise 
—deposited Carey at my door one day. 
My joy at seeing him again fully equaled 
my surprise, however, and I soon found 
that he was the Carey of college days in 
spite of Father Time's caresses. His 
mind wandered in ways geological with 
all its old-time eagerness. Indeed, he 
had hardly finished shaking hands be- 
fore he drew two small pieces of rock 
from his pocket and informed me that 
one was a genuine, unstratified, aqueous 
specimen of the earth’s surface during 
the Laurentian period of archzan time, 
while the other represented the primor- 
dial period of the lower Silurian age. 
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The next week was spent in living 
over again our college days, in walks 
around the house and corrals and in 
long rides on horseback over.the prairies. 
The enjoyment of this latter pastime was 
several times heightened by the com- 
pany of two young ladies—one the 
daughter of a.neighboring ranchman, 
the other a friend visiting her. Our 
paths had accidentally crossed one day 
when riding and, in consequence, ran 
parallel frequently thereafter. 

One day Carey noticed, at the house 
of one of my herders, a round, strange- 
looking stone that seemed to charm 
him instantly. Upon inquiry, he learned 
that it had been picked up in the bed of 
a stream some ten miles from the ranch. 
He pronounced it a very fine geode and 
announced his determination to visit 
that creek the next day in search of 
others and anything else geological he 
could find. 

As his host, I was bound to accom- 
pany him. During the day I chanced 
to meet the young ladies and mentioned 
the excursion for geological research, 
and they at once desired to participate; 
so a cavalcade of four of us rode away 
toward Caliente Creek at about 9 o'clock 
the next morning. 

We found, upon arrival at the stream, 
not only geodes of all sizes, but an end- 
less variety of pebbles of wonderful 
beauty of form and color, and were soon 
lost to everything but the effort to select 
as many of the most beautiful as we 
could carry away with us. 

The creek contained water only in 
pools. Carey and myself were standing 
at the margin of one of them washing 
some stones, when I was horrified to see 
mirrored in the water the faces of two 
Apache Indians who were standing on 
the bank back of and above us. To say 
that I was terrified, is putting it mildly. 








Neither Carey nor myself was armed, 
while the Indians had both Winchesters 
and revolvers. But the prospect of 
death by a rifle bullet was pleasant com- 
pered with what I knew would be the 
fate of the young ladies if they fell into 
the hands of the savages. 

The Indians were members of Ju’s 
band of Jicarillas, I felt certain, and that 
was well known to be composed of the 
worst elements of the Apache tribe and 
more devilish than the fiends of Hades 
when chance threw a helpless woman in 
their way. They had taken in the situ- 
ation at a glance and were standing mo- 
tionless as statues, contemplating what 
they regarded as their certain victims. 
The young ladies were resting in the 
shade of some mesquite bushes a few 
yards hack of us, in happy ignorance of 
the impending danger. 

I managed to call Carey’s attention 
to the faces in the water and in a few al- 
most whispered words to tell him the 
gravity of our situation. 

“Do you remember, Jack, our game 


‘* The stone hil him fairly between the eyes.’’ 
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with the Ballston boys and my long 
throw in the fourth inning ?” he asked. 

For an instant my astonishment at 
such a question at such a time and 
place almost rendered me speechless; 
then I answered, “ Yes.” 

He had two geodes about the size of 
base-balls in his hands, and his next 
words, spoken very quietly, were: “Was 
that throw any better than this one ?” 
He wheeled while speaking and hurled 
the geode in his right hand with all his 
old-time force and accuracy at one of 
the Indians. The savage wasn’t dream- 
ing of any such move on Carey’s part, 
and the stone hit him fairly between the 
eyes. He never dreamed. of anything 
afterwards. The second geode had 
found its way to Carey’s right hand be- 
fore the first had finished its work, and 
the other Indian caught it in his breast 
an instant later. Perhaps he lived until 
he sank to the ground, but no longer. 

The whole thing was done so quickly 
that the girls had nct noticed it, but I 
shall never forget their horrified looks 
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as they stood beside the bodies of the 
Indians-a few moments afterward. Their 
abhorence was nct at the death of the 
scoundrels but at the thoughts of the 
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fate averted by Carey's promptly applied 
science. 
Sterling, Colorado, 


A RARE EXPERIENCE. 


BY GEORGE W. BAINES. 


WELVE miles east of Caldwell, 

Texas, where I began my life-work 
as a young man, there is to be seen to- 
day an old-time farm house surrounded 
by a 300-acre plantation. The house is 
hoary with age; the fences are crumb- 
ling; and everywhere is the look of 
weariness and decay. 

This place—called ‘‘ Rural Retreat ”— 
is owned by one of the Texan fathers, 
an honest, simple-hearted, generous man, 
who, with his noble wife and two grown 
sons, still lives on the place. There 
never was more sincere and generous 
hospitality than one met in that old 
house. 

At the time of which I write, the coun- 
try was thinly settled, and deer and 
‘turkey could be found in abundance 
near by. In the spring the gobble of a 
turkey could be heard from the house 
any fair morning, and during the whole 
year deer rambled over the fields every 
night. To this day, I have never found 
better quail grounds. 

From my childhood I had known 
some members of the family, and during 
my college days—now just passed—I 
became well acquainted with the old 
gentleman’s two daughters, the eldest of 
whom finished her education the same 
week that I did, and in, the same town. 

The following August it was my good 
fortune to receive an earnest invitation 
from my old friend to visit him, and 
while there to kill some of the deer that 
rioted every night in his potato patch. 
When I arrived I found that the boys 


were away on a horse hunt, and the two 
daughters, with a girl visitor, were to 
entertain me. These young persons. 
deserve special notice. 

The eldest—just out of school—was. 
fast reaching womanhood. She was re- 
markable for her proficiency in every- 
thing she studied ; was a universal fav- 
orite, at home and abroad; and, while 
modest and gentle-spirited, was as full of 
fun and mischief as she could well be. 
Nature did all that could be done for 
feature and form, except in molding her 
a little smaller than the ideal size. The 
birds and the flowers seemed to know 
her, so much she seemed like one of 
them. The other girls (sister and 
visitor) were about the wildest, most 
frolicsome, handsomest and _ healthiest: 
maidens I ever saw. With them it was 
a romp from breakfast to bed every day. 
Long horseback rides after fruit or fum 
were comman to these three young per- 
sons, and some of their mad-cap races 
would have sadly alarmed city-bred 
people. Of course, I did not find it diffi- 
cult to be entertained by friends whom I 


*had long known and whose magnetic 


spirits so freely flowed. 

After supper I made arrangements for 
a fire-hunt, and found that my female 
friends had determined to go with me. 
Now, while I enjoyed their company— 
particularly that of the eldest—I did not 
relish their asserted purpose to go with 
me after those potato-patch bucks. 
What could I do with a gang of laugh- 
ing, frolicking girls? The old gentle- 
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** The faithful gun came up.” 


man canie to my relief and tried to dis- 
suade them, but without success. I told 
them that they would scare away every 
deer in the field; but they knew better 
than that, and so I had to yield. 

Well, I made up my mind that if they 
didn't keep quiet, I would walk them 
down, get lost in the pasture or outside, 
and spend the night in the woods. And 
so, after telling them that they would 
regret this night's experience, we start- 
ed about 9 o'clock at night. 

It was a quarter of a mile to the 
potato patch, situated in the field, and 
all the way, regardless of my frequent 
admonitions, they chatted and laughed. 
As we neared the patch, one of them 
fell into a ditch and then what a clatter 
of voices and laughter was there! I 
decided that “the jig was up,” so to 
speak, and that my programme of a 
long walk and a night in the woods 
would have to be carried out. 

Strange as it may seem, after all this 
confusion, as I turned to move ahead, 
right before me gleamed a star-like 
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spark away out in the darkness, that 
told me a fool deer was paying attention 
to our fun. A word of caution. was 
given, and those girls suddenly caught 
the spirit of sport, stood like statues, 
and glued their lips together. It almost - 
seemed that they had suddenly dropped 
through the very earth, so quiet were 
they. Iwas amazed, as I moved quickly 
and easily forward. 

Presently that round ball of fire began 
to elongate; then there were two instead 
of one; and then they stood well apart, 
and I knew I was near enough to shoot. 
The faithful gun came up and as it rose 
to about six inches under the deer’s 
eyes, the trigger was pressed. Follow- 
ing the sudden and awful crash in the 
night’s stillness, there was the sound of 
something struggling on the ground. 
I stood a moment to look for other 
eyes but seeing none, moved forward. 
I heard nothing but the struggles of the 
dying deer. Could it be that those girls 
had ceased to exist? I ventured to say, 
‘““Come on,” and then I heard them 
slipping along without a word, just as 
real hunters would. 

Our deer was a two-year-old buck in 
good condition, and killed dead, with 
his neck broken. As we four stood 
around the bleeding form, I wished to 
note the scene. Those girls’ faces were 
a study to me; they seemed strange; 
the sight of blood blanched the cheeks ; 


the excitement of the unusual occasion 


lent new brightness to the eyes; but, 


withal, there was cast in them that-fine 
expression of sport-exultation, seep no- 
where except on the countenance of 
one who enjoys the successful shot. 

I need not tell of what we said for the 
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few moments we stood about the fallen 
deer; but I must say that the suggestion 
to ‘shoot another” was made by oné 
of the girls; and away we went, but 
how different from the manner in which 
we at first entered the field! All is 
quiet now; each step is cared for as it is 
taken; no stumbling, no sudden out- 
bursts of merriment; we move over the 
ground like shadows on a moonlight 
night. 

Going about 200 yards across a cot- 
ton patch, we neared the corn, where 
another pair of eyes was found; and in 
short order I killed a large buck, fat and 
sleek—a real beauty. I did not drop 
him in his tracks, for he ran until he 
struck the fence in a vain attempt to 
leap over. 

While going to this deer we heard 
one run throngh the corn, and I now 
turned my attention to it, but never 
could get near enough for a sure shot. 
Finally, I took a long chance, only to 
draw blood but to get no meat, as the 
next day fully revealed. 

Soon after this, on re-crossing the 
cotton patch, I found two raccoons on 
one tree and bagged both with one 
barrel. At this point we concluded to 
go to the house, as the excitement was 
about over, we thought. 

As we were crossing a deep ravine in 
order to reach a road, I saw, just on the 
bank, a pair of eyes, and before anybody 
could take a second thought I brought 
down a large fawn. And literally it was 
brought down, for it rolled down the 
bank of the ravine to our very feet. 
The two girls seized it, declaring that 
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they would take it to the house; and 
they did. But they presented a bloody 
spectacle by the time they reached it. 

All the folks were in the yard await- 
ing our return, and when the old gentle- 
man saw the two girls carrying the 
fawn he went into transports of joy. 
Now, maybe we didn’t have a rare time 
of it that night! | Nobody slept a wink. 
We got a wagon and everybody jumped 
in and went to the field after the ’coons 
and the two bucks. We skinned the 
deer and cooked steaks; we builed 
candy and pulled it, and we sang and 
romped throughout the night. 

Now, wasn’t that a rare experience ? 
Did anybody ever have a similar one? 
It will never come again. The deer 
have gone. The girls—alas! where are 
they? That young visitor, so gladsome 
and bright, before she reached woman- 
hood took sick and suddenly died, 
mourned by many loving friends. Her 
companion, the younger sister, is to-day 
the mother of a large family in a neigh- 
boring town, and one of the noblest 
women that I ever knew. But hers has 
been a hard lot in some respects. The 
elder sister—I cannot bear to write 
of her; the spell of her life is over 
me yet, although five years after we 
clasped hands in the old home, she 
passed into the Blessed Beyond, leaving 
to me an exact image of herself in one 
who bears her name and who daily 
awakens the precious memories of many 
years ago. And here I must lay down 
my pen. There are some things about 
which I cannot speak nor write. 

Cleburne, Texas. ‘ 









































































WELVE years ago I 
bade a final adieu to civ- 
ilizatiom and turned to 
—— the great wilderness in 
the Far North for for- 
getfulness of the past 
and contentment in the future. I had 
planned to join some band of Crees or 
Chippewas, adopt their garb and man- 
ners and forget that I had ever been a 
white man. Ten years ago I was living 
in the house that I occupy to-day, in 
the heart of a prosperous settlement of 
Minnesota farmers, and quite as well 
contented as the best of them. 

The disappointments and troubles of 
my early life are not entirely forgotten, 
but I remember them only as trivial 
matters viewed too seriously at the 
time of their occurrence. My knowl- 
edge of aboriginal life and language 
was still incomplete, and up to the 
present time I have had no opportunity 
to better it. Twelve years of valuable 
time positively lost from the enchanting 
study of Cree verbs and the forcible ad- 
jectives of the Chippewas! I could have 
learned much in such a length of time— 
I know that I could, for I had mastered 
the mysteries of “baby talk” before 
two years of the twelve had sped. 

Ah, well! I am not the first man who 
has had all his carefully laid schemes 
turned topsy-turvy by the sight of a 
pretty face. Planning for the future is 
uncertain work at best; and for a young 
man to figure out his course for a life- 
time without the saving clause, “ pro- 
viding I don’t marry ”"—why, it’s simply 
the most egregious of nonsense! I 
was quite honest in my desire to be- 
come a savage, but, instead, I am now a 
fourth-rate school-teacher, striving to 
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store the youthful mind with a knowl- 
edge of ‘civilized arts and accomplish- 
ments. But to return to my story: 

It was early in the autumn of ’8t 
that I took my destiny in my own hands 
and severed every tie that bound me to 
the old life. On the morning of October 
first I was one of the passengers who 
endured the rocking and jolting head- 
long rush of a miserably upholstered and 
altogether uncomfortable coach over the 
roughest railroad in Northern Minne- 
sota, and, while the sun was still high in 
the western heavens, the hoarse bellow 
of the locomotive whistle warned me 
that my station was near at hand. 

I left the train with a feeling of glad- 
ness, despite the fact that I was now 
bidding a last farewell to that mode of 
travel. I had reached the terminus of 
the road, and in my present state of 
mind I derived much satisfaction from 
the thought that, though I should pene- 
trate to the polor circle, my path to the 
northward would never again coincide 
with the trail of the iron steed. 

At that time Chub Lake could boast 
of but three trains each week, and there 
was always a helter-skelter dash of the 
entire population for the depot as soon 
as the rumble of approaching wheels 
was distinguishable. As the town con- 
sisted of but two stores, a blacksmith 
shop and some three or four dwellings, 
the crowd that had assembled to wel- 
come me was not overly large; but 
what it may have lacked in size it more 
than made up in variety of nationalities. 
The station agent and telegrapher was 
an -American, but one storekeeper was 
an Irishman, his business rival a Ger- 
man Jew and the blacksmith a Swede, 
while the postmaster (who hastened to 
inform me that he sometimes kept 
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boarders) was a Scotch-Canadian. Two 
Norwegians—lank and red-bearded— 
completed the list of residents, and a 
motley looking group they were; but 
one and all readily volunteered to aid 
the train-men in handling the freight 
and baggage to be put off at their sta- 
tion, and in five minutes after our arrival 
the train had been run on the Y and 
turned, and stood at the depot, headed 
back towards St. Paul, in readiness to 
pull out at the proper time next morn- 
ing. 

My trim-built little hunting boat had 
been transferred to the freight room 
with the other dunnage, and elicited a 
good deal of favorable comment from 
the bystanders, most of whom were old 
loggers and river-drivers and, as such, 
thoroughly accustomed to the light 
crafts used in the navigation of their 
northern streams. According to the ex- 
pressions I overheard, my boat would 
hardly do for shooting rapids that were 
“straight up and down,” but would 
prove “just the checker” under ordinary 
circumstances. AsI had no intention 
of floating over the verge of a waterfall, 
I was quite content with this verdict, 
and had turned away to seek lodgings 
with “the McGregor,” when my atten- 
tion was attracted by a remark from a 
new addition to the little group. 

“You're out for a pleasure trip, I sup- 
pose? What is it to be—moose or 
muskalonge ?” 

It was the first direct question that 
had been ventured, and I glanced sharp- 
ly at the speaker before replying. He 
bore my inspection with perfect com- 
posure, and repeated the query in a 
slightly changed form. 

“I can always tell a genuine sports- 
man ata glance; but it is hard, some- 
times, to separate the Nimrods and 
Waltons by their mere outward appear- 
ance. To which ‘persuasion’ do you 
belong ?” 

I replied, stating facts as far as I 
went, but going no farther than neces- 
sary. I had travelled a long distance 
to reach a country where all kinds of 
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game and fish were abundant; I should 
probably remain in the woods for several 
months, penetrating to the most remote 
nooks and depths—any place, in fact, 
where I would find the fewest hunters 
and the most sport, and I was quite in- 
different whether I derived the more 
pleasure from the use of rod or of gun. 
I might have added that I expected 
little. genuine enjoyment from either, 
but such a statement would have en- 
tailed an explanation that I did not care 
to make. 

“There are lots of fish in Chub 
Lake,” remarked my talkative acquaint- 
ance. “I can’t say much for the quality, 
but the quantity is all right. As for the 
game, there’s nothing around here worth 
talking about. The forest fires drove 
out everything last fall and it’s slow 
about coming back. Out where I’m 
living—on the Vermillion—there’s a 
scattering of deer left; but you'll have 
to go fifty miles north of here to find 
anything like good hunting. I go up 
there every season.” 

“I was thinking of getting my boat 
taken to the Vermilion River and fol- 
lowing that down to its mouth.” 

“Good plan !—first-rate plan! I am 
in here with a wagon and can take you 
right out in the morning, if you like. 
You see, I am holding down a claim 
over there. I’ve got the best quarter- 
section in Minnesota and I have to stay 
on it seven months in the year in order 
to comply with the law. I’ve got a farm 
close to Minneapolis, you know, and 
I’m hard at work on that from April 
till August, but the rest of the time I’m 
clearing up my claim or tramping over 
the country with m, gun and traps.” 

The speaker’s face clearly set forth 
the fact that, whether wielding ax or 
rifle,. his entire seven months in the 
woods were actively employed. The 
hands that rested on the gunwale of 
my boat were sinewy and sun-tanned 
and the palms were calloused from hard 
work, but on the thumb and forefinger 
of the right were innumerable little blue 
specks that told of powder grains blown 











from the burnt-out tube and cylinder of 
a muzzle-loader. By his hands alone I 
could have identified him as an axe- 
man and hunter; but that firmly chiseled 
face, lighted by steel-gray eyes and half 
hidden with a leonine growth of hair 
and beard showing but slightly the 
frosts of fifty winters, recalled memories 
of the voyageurs and free trappers so 
vividly described by Irving and Park- 
man. It seemed to me that I was more 
than fortunate to meet such a personage 
on the very threshold of the new world 
that I was to enter, and I accepted his 
proposition readily. A man who had 
spent several seasons in the region that 
I expected to visit could, without doubt, 
give me a great deal of invaluable in- 
formation. 

“We'll pull out in the morning after 
the train goes east,” continued the home- 
steader. “My wife has been up here, 
keeping camp for me, but she is going 
home to-morrow. I brought her down 
to catch the train, you know. My 
youngest girl will stay with me a week 
or two longer—then she will follow her 
mother, and I'll pack my knapsack and 
take to the woods. If you can stand 
our rough living, I'd like you to stay 
with us until the middle of the month 
and we'll travel in company. I can 
show you the best deer and moose 
range within 500 miles of the lakes. 
I’m not much of a hand to kill big 
game unless I can manage to make use 
of it‘in some way, but if I was, I could 
slaughter tons of venison and moose- 
beef every year. But,say! Come over 
to Mac's hotel and let me make you 
acquainted with Mrs. Viersen and Sissy. 
It's about supper-time, anyway, and I 
wager my head that you're hungry after 
that long, rough ride.” 

Mr. Viersen (so he stated as we 
strolled along) was of mixed Swedish 
and Hollander blood, but claimed to be 
a thoroughbred American by birth and 
education. He had been left an orphan 
at an early age and was adopted by a 
Philadelphia clergyman who intended 
to train him for the pulpit but who died 
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before his plans could be carried out. 
Mrs. Viersen proved to be a very chatty 
and sociable little Frenchwoman who 
was overjoyed to find that I could con- 
verse in her native language and had 
actually visited La Belle France. 

The daughter, Lotta, listened intently 
to our conversation and seemed to fol- 
low the drift of our remarks readily, but 
spoke very seldom except when directly 
appealed to. With the Viersens, hus- 
band and wife, on either side, I had but 
little time to observe the daughter, but 
it struck me that, if properly attired, she 
would have been more than _passably. 
good looking.. She was an old-fash- 
ioned girl in some respects—for the 
modern young lady of sixteen is general- 
ly a poor listener and monopolizes the 
conversation without a thought of apol- 
ogy to others—but, really, it. was a 
shame to comb her hair straight back 
from her forehead and disguise her 
figure in that ill-fitting linsy dress, 
sombre of hue and guiltless of ribbon or 
ornament. Old fashions are sometimes 
the best, but there are exceptions. 


II. 


I had purchased in St. Paul a .40 
calibre Ballard rifle, selecting it in 
preference to a_ repeater because I 
thought it fully as reliable in every way 
and far less liable to get out of order. 
Besides, the weight and balance suited 
me exactly and the sights seemed a 
trifle better than those on other makes 
of rifles. I expected to be delighted 
with it when it came to testing it for 
range and accuracy, but, so far, had had 
no opportunity for a trial. The chance 
came before we were fairly out of sight 
of the little station. Viersen’s oxen 
were slow travellers, and therefore, as 
the road to be followed was straight for 
several miles, I pressed on ahead, hoping 
to encounter game of some description. 
Viersen’s dog—a shaggy coated terrier 
—kept with me, and soon gave tongue 
in evidence of a “find.” It was nothing 
but a red squirrel, high up in the 
branches of an oak, but the little ball of 
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tawny fur offered a tempting target for a 
shot. Utilizing the fork of a sturdy 
bush for a rest, I fired, scoring a clear 
miss. The squirrel never moved. A 
second shot proved as fruitless as the 
first. A third only caused the little 
quadruped to dodge around the limb to 
which he clung and climb a trifle higher 
—all the time barking in noisy emula- 
tion of the half-frantic dog below. 

‘What! Three shots and no squir- 
rel ?” exclaimed Viersen, as the jolting, 
creaking wagon drew near. “Is it the 
fault of the gun or the man ?” 

“Of both, perhaps,” I replied; “I have 
always been a fair shot at the target, 
but I am not above acknowledging a 
want of skill. The rifle is all right, I 
think; but, of course, there may be 
something wrong with the sights.” 

The woodsman took the weapon 
from my hands and carelessly threw it 
to his face. I was not expecting him 
to shoot, for the squirrel had again 
changed position and only a portion of 


his head was visible; but the report 
rang out before the rifle was fairly 
levelled, and the little animal fell, neatly 
decapitated, at the roots of the tree. 
“One shot is no test of a rifle, and 
two is but little better,” remarked Vier- 
sen, as he held out his hand for another 


cartridge. “Do you see yonder blaze 
on the big pine ?”—the tree was fully 
150 yards further up the road, and the 
chipped spot scarcely as large as my 
hand—“If that was the white spot on 
the breast of a big buck, I would put a 
bullet in the centre, just this way.” 
Again he pulled trigger with scarcely a 
pretence of aim. I started forward to 
note where the shot had struck, but he 
motioned me back. 

“Try it a whack with the old crow- 
bar, Sissy. No use getting out of the 
wagon; it’s as solid as a rock.” 

“The old crowbar” was a_ heavy 
muzzle-loader with a four-foot barrel, 
and I thought it highly improbable that 
Lotta would ever succeed in raising it 
to a level; but she handled it in a mat- 
ter-of-fact way, as though she had 
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ample confidence in her ability to find 
the centre of the target, and actually 
managed to plant the bullet well within 
the white. Measuring from the centre, 
there was but small room for choice 
between the two shots. Either would 
have killed a duck or rabbit at that dis- 
tance; but my companions seemed to 
look upon them as very ordinary shots 
that could be equalled or excelled with 
but little effort. 

I again pressed on in advance of the 
wagon, walking steadily for at least an 
hour before finding anything else to 
warrant a shot. The country seemed 
singularly devoid of all animal life, and 
I could not wonder at this so much in 
view of the ruin wrought by forest fires 
less than a twelve-month before. Every- 
where was a wilderness of stumps and 
fallen trunks, charred and fire-blackened, 
barely hidden by the young growth of 
vegetation that had sprung from the 
vast bed of gray ashes. Occasionally I 
could note groups of green-clad trees 
that had escaped the conflagration, but 
such spots were few and far between. 
Walking was very tiresome, for the road 
was nothing more than a succession of 
mud-holes separated by short stretches 
of dryer earth where the stumps were 
standing knee-high and the wheel ruts 
were worn nearly hub-deep. The first 
mile of such travelling proved very 
fatiguing to me, fresh from the confine- 
ment of office life; the second was 
worse and the third almost unendurable. 
Just when I had decided to sit down 
and allow the wagon to overtake me, 
the terrier discovered another squirrel— 
this time in a bushy-topped maple, the 
thick foliage of which afforded the best 
of hiding places. However, by dint of 
circling the tree a dozen times and bend- 
ing back my neck until it seemed to be- 
come immovably fixed im the curve of a 
rainbow, I discovered the little fellow in 
spite of his cunning and was stepping 
backwards to secure a freer and less in- 
terrupted vision, when my foot became 
fastened in a vire, and I fell sprawling 
on my back in the midst of a lot of half- 









burnt limbs, the dog underneath and 
my rifle flying a dozen feet away. Hap- 
pily, the gun was not injured and the 
dog was more frigttened than hurt; but 
1 felt like a mere mass of bruises, and 
the fact that I afterwards killed the 
squirrel did not go far toward mending 
my feelings. 

“Get up on the seat with Sissy and 
let me take the rifle,” said Viersen; “I 
know this country like a book and can 
hunt through by the way of Spring 
Creek and get home an hour ahead of 
the cattle. Give old Tom the rawhide, 
Sissy; he’ll make Buck pull the whole 
load if you don’t.” And without another 
word the tireless fellow was off for a 
six-mile dash through the tangle of 
logs and bushes, leaving me to continue 
my way toward the savage solitudes for 
which I had yearned in company with 
a good-looking girl of sixteen who 
watched me covertly from the corner of 
her eye while she swung her long whip 
like an overland bullwhacker and scold- 
ed her lazy cattle as often in French as 
in English. 

What did I talk to “Sissy” about 
during the two-hours’ ride? Well, I 
would hate to undertake to recall half 
the subjects that I started before I 
struck upon one that outlasted the first 
wayward step of Buck or Tom. A pis- 
tol-like crack of the whip and a crisp 
bit of “ox talk,’ and then—silence! 
Finally, we drifted into a sure-enough 
conversation about the dreary, God-for- 
saken-looking country that our road 
was leading through, of the better lands 
and prettier scenery surrounding her 
father’s claim on the Vermilion, and of 
that other home—the dearest spot of 
earth to her—the old farm on the shores 
of the Mississippi where her brothers 
and sisters would that day be awaiting 
the arrival of “Mother.” While feeling 
a laudable pride in being left behind as 
her father’s housekeeper, it was plainly 
noticeable that Lotta had grown heartily 
tired of the wilderness and was griev- 
ing in secret for more civilized sur- 
roundings. 
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“It would be much more cheerful 
here in the spring, when the woods are 
fragrant with flowers; but now the trees 
will soon be bare of leaves and the song- 
birds*have all drifted southward and>I 
can’t help wanting to follow them.” 

Lotta- had never been beyond the 
southern limits of Minnesota, and I found 
that 1 had much of interest to tell her of 
the lands that lay on either side of her 
native river and hundreds of miles down 
its tide. She had read a great deal, but 
the written description of a country 
never impresses one so vividly as that 
given orally by one who has visited the 
scenes of which he speaks. I told her 
of Florida’s everglades and orange 
groves, of the great verdant plains of — 
Texas and of Louisiana’s magnolia for- 
ests; and then, in the midst of an ac- 
count of a trip to Jamaica and the Ever 
Faithful Isle, an abrupt turn in the road 
brought us directly into the dooryard of 
Viersen’s cabin on the Vermilion. My 
host was there before us, as he had pre- 
dicted, and he made haste to call my at- 
tention to a fat doe that he had dis- 
covered and killed at the very verge of 
his own clearing. 

“’Twas as pretty a shot as I ever 
made,” he said. ‘There was never a 
deer that ran faster or jumped higher; 
but the old Ballard called her down 
from her lofiiest flight. Yes; ’twas a. 
very pretty shot.” 

I clambered down from the wagon as 
nimbly as my sore limbs would permit 
and offered my hand to assist my com- 
panion. Carelessly, I had approached 
the very heels of the cattle and had just 
discovered that Viersen and his daugh- 
ter were both giving me a warning to 
“Look out for Tom!” when that de- 
mure old “critter” explained the neces- 
sity of caution with a mule-like kick on 
my knee that effectually put an end to 
my tramping for the better part of a 
week. My first day in the wilderness 
and disabled by the kick of a steer! 
I had looked for hardships and dan- 
gers, but for nothing so prosaic as 


* this. 
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Il. 


In the long days of enforced idleness 
that followed I would sometimes close 
my eyes and try to imagine myself in a 
Cree wigwam, lying on a blanket by a 
smoking fire, with a dirt-grimed, slov- 
enly squaw slouching around and pre- 
paring my meal of corn bread and 
stewed muskrat. Not a particle of 
poetry to relieve the grim details of such 
a brain picture; yet, it recurred to mind 
continually. Then, when my nerves 
were wrought to their highest tension, | 
would open my eyes and compare the 
real with the imaginary, and, as I felt the 
full force of the contrast, it is wonderful 
how the anxiety for the wilder life faded. 
It is hard to understand how I would 
have managed to pass the time without 
Lotta’s companionship. Busy with his 
work from morn till eve, Viersen could 
give me but little of his time; and so, 
perforce, I must sit in the comfortable 
home-made rocking-chair and watch 
that lithe, girlish figure as it flitted about 
the room intent upon the household 
duties but ever ready with a pleasant re- 
ply to any of my numerous remarks. 
Then, when there was nothing to oc- 
cupy the busy hands, she would sit in 
the open doorway, basking in the grate- 
ful October sunlight, and we would dis- 
cuss our favorite authors or I would 
‘tell her of other writers and their works, 
known to her by reputation alone. 

As I grew able to hobble about with- 
out too much suffering, Viersen and I 
would indulge in a little after-dinner 
rifle practice—shooting from the door- 
way at a target pinned on a tree by the 
river side. Lotta would act as marker 
and score-keeper, occasionally attempt- 
ing to equal some unusually guod shot 
—and very often succeeding. In most 
instances, Viersen would beat my score 
with plenty of margin to spare, but I 
derived lots of consolation from the fact 
that most of Viersen’s best shots were 
made with the Ballard. The old crow- 
bar, as he called his muzzle-loader, was 
a good arm of its kind, but for extreme 
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accuracy the round pellets could not 
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compete with the long, cylindrical pro- 
jectiles, boring in the grooves for a dis- 
tance equal to twice their diameter. 

Hanging above the fire-place was an 
army musket bored smooth for shooting 
shot, but it was several days before I 
had an opportunity to see it in use. At 
length, one morning at daybreak, a 
flock of mallards were discovered, float- 
ing well out in the river before the 
house, and, by a cautious approach be- 
hind stumps and trees, Viersen managed 
to get within range. I was watching 
the effects of the shot and was surprised 
to note a portion of the charge strike 
the water less than half way to game, 
while a number of stray shot went far 
beyond. I commented on the fact to 
Viersen upon his return with the two 
ducks he had secured, and he explained 
it by saying that the gun was “ pretty 
well shot out” and that any gun when 
worn by long and constant use would 
“string” its shot to some extent. One 
of the mallards was a drake in perfect 
plumage, and in order to pass away the 
time I mounted it as well as I could 
with the tools and materials at hand, 
making a very crediable job withal, 
greatly to the delight of the Viersens 
and my own satisfaction. Lotta took a 
great deal of interest in the work and 
the outcome was that I began giving 
her lessons in practical taxidermy, 
mounting specimens procured by her- 
self from the adjacent forests. In a few 
days we had quite a collection—com- 
prising squirrels, hares and a dozen 
varieties of birds—and my scholar had 
acquired a proficiency of which she was 
justly proud. 

There was an abundance of fish in 
the Vermilion, and as soon as I could 
move about without being constantly in 
pain, I spent considerable time fishing 
from Viersen’s boat or my own. Some- 
times I was alone, but oftener “Sissy” 
sat in the bow, skillfully handling my 
lancewood bass rod and troll, while I 
lazily plied the paddle and hazarded 
guesses at the weight of each fish 
hooked. And so the time slipped by; 
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I once more gained ability to walk 
without a perceptible limp, and the 
work that Viersen had busied himself 
with fast approached completion. Two 
more days only remained to be passed 
and then our pleasant camp-life would 
be broken up for good, Lotta going to 
join her mother in the settlements, while 
Viersen and myself would drift down 
the current of the Vermilion to the 
savage solitudes from which one of 
them was never to return. 


IV 
Of the water-fowl that had nested and 


tree tops. 
cloudy with a cold 
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ing—before the sun was fairly above the 
The day before had been 
wind from the 
northward, and the water-fowl had come 
in by the thousand. With a _ good 
choke-bore I could have loaded my 
boat with mallard, pintail and teal, but 
I did not care to kill a surplus of game 
that we could never make use of. At 
last I discovered a brace of wood ducks 
and potted the female with the shot in- 
tended for her mate, it being one of the 
peculiarities of Viersen’s musket that it 
would “kill” all around the object aimed 
at for a.circle of a half dozen feet. 





‘* Without a second's hesitation I threw the musket to my shoulder and fired.” 


reared their young on the Vermilion, 
the greater part had already migrated 
to the southward. We—that is, Lotta 
and myself—wished to secure a wood- 
drake to add to our collection, but I 
had made a long trip up the river with- 
out catching sight of a single specimen, 
though ducks of other varieties were 
unusually plentiful. On the third morn- 
ing previous to our proposed departure 
I paddled a long way down the river on 
the same errand. I was in my own 
swift-gliding hunting boat and had 
reached the “lakes”—a group of little 
ponds some three miles from the clear- 


The drake, whose magnificent plumage 
made me wild for his capture, flew a 
few hundred yards up the river and 
again sought the water, and I followed, 
managing to get three more shots at 
gradually increasing distances without 
so much as ruffling a feather. I could 
hardly determine whether my lack of 
success was due to the musket’s short 
killing range or a remarkable openness 
of pattern; but my opinion leaned to the 
reason first given, and, to remedy this 
fault, I reloaded the arm with an in- 
creased powder charge and perhaps an 
ounce of BBB shot. The prospects of 
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getting a fifth shot at the same bird 
were rather doubtful at the best, but, as 
he had coutinued on up the river, I fol- 
lowed after, paddling cautiously in mid- 
stream and keeping a sharp lookout on 


either hand. 1 had by this time reached 
the series of short bends in the river's 
course directly below the cabin, and was 
becoming hopeless of again finding the 
fugitive water-fowl, when he suddenly 
started up, fully seventy-five yards away 
and began climbing as though deter- 
mined to o’ertop the trees on the right- 
hand shore. There was hardly a chance 
of stopping him at such a distance, but 
without a second’s hesitation I threw the 
musket to my shoulder and fired. 

Before I had time to barely note that 
the charge had taken effect, I wasshocked 
by the sound of a hoarse shout emanat- 
ing from the bushes on the river's verge, 
and directly between the boat and the 
spot where my game had fallen. There 
were no words that I could distinguish, 
but the voice was undoubtedly Viersens’ 
and its intonation spoke of a depth of 
passionate anguish. What direful work 
had I wrought? Was it possible that’a 
stray shot had injured my host and 
friend—perhaps slain-him? A_ half- 
dozen paddle strokes, a hasty dash 
through the fringe of undergrowth and 
I knew the worst. Viersen was down 
upon his knees, bending over the mo- 
tionless figure of his caughter. He did 
not look up at my approach. I laid my 
hand upon shoulder, but still he did not 
stir. There was no need to ask ques- 
tions; for upon the girl’s upturned face 
was the marks of the cruel shot—one 
in the death-pale cheek; another—I 
shuddered when I saw it—directly over 
the right eye. My heart seemed to 
stand still and I staggered as though I 
would fall. Viersen suddenly raised his 
head and glared at me with tearless but 
despairing eyes: 

“ The little medicine case on the shelf 
above my bed.—Quick!!” 

It seemed as though I would never 
reach the cabin and return; yet I ran 

' as I never run before. Ifa trace of my 
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lameness remained I did not feel it. In 
my absence—brief as it had been— 
Viersen had satisfied himself of the ex- 
tent of his daughter’s injuries. 

“There are but the two shot wounds 
and but one of them dangerous,” he 
said with grim calmness. “One pellet 
pierced her cheek and lodged against 
the teeth. It is nothing in itself—will 
hardly leave a scar. The one above 
the eye is more serious. There is a 
chance that it may have glanced around 
the skull, but I fear that—that—” He 
could not bring himself to speak the 
terrible dread that was weighing so 
heavy on both our hearts. 

“It is a fearful thought,” I gasped. 
“By my cursed carelessness—” 

“Hush,” interrupted Viersen. “’Twas 
an accident—nothing more or less. We 
saw you as you turned the bend—saw 
the duck as he left the water. How 
could you expect to find us here beyond 
the limits of the clearing?” 

In dumb despair I watched him as he 
strove to bring the.color of life back to 
that pallid face. “It is not death,” he 
said; “at least, not yet. Her heart 
beats and the pulsations are strong. 
There is a possibility that she has only 
swooned from the nervous shock. If I 
only had a drop of brandy!” I started 
up, but was trembling so that I could 
hardly stand. Ever thoughtless of self, 
Viersen saw and pitied my weakness. 
“T will go,” he said, and was away, be- 
fore my lips could frame a protest. I 
watched him as he dashed through the 
tangled shrubbery, and then turned 
with a weary sigh tothe silent form at 
my feet—a sigh that was lost in a cry 
of gladness, for the blue eyes were gaz- 
ing up at me with wondering surprise 
as though their owner had suddenly 
awakened from a mid day dream. 


* * * * 


If I should write further my readers 
would condemn me for blotting the 
pages of their favorite magazine with a 
very ordinary love story, and I prefer to 
retain their good will. Therefore, I will 
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wind up this yarn with a very few 
words: Lotta’s trip to Minneapolis was 
delayed only a few days, after all; but, 
owing to the nervous shock that she 
sustained, we thought it best that she 
should not travel alone. Therefore, I 
went along—giving as my reason that I 
wished to become acquainted with the 
other members of the Vierson family. 
However, I did not give up my plan 
for a trip down the Vermilion. Accom- 
panied by Viersen, I spent an enjoyable 
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464 LL aboard; going north! All 

aboard!” At last my com- 
panion and myself were safely ex route 
for our shooting grounds at Deer Bay— 
a small lake (in spite of its name) between 
Buckhorn Lake, on the one side, and 
Stony Lake on the other; separated 
from the one by the Buckhorn, and 
from the other by the locally famous 
Love-Sick, rapids. 

We had decided to go over the long 
carry (seven miles) instead of paddling 
the whole length of Stony Lake and por- 
taging into Deer Bay over the Love-Sick. 

Reaching the foot of the carry late 
the same evening, we rolled ourselves in 
our blankets, turned our canoe over us, 
and were soon dreaming horrible dreams, 
in which thousands of ducks disported 
themselves all around us and our de- 
coys; but we had left our guns behind 
us, our cartridges were too large or the 
primers were bad—always something 
prevented us from shooting at the thou- 
sands that were tantalizing us; until, in 
my mad struggle to catch with my 
hands a too venturesome duck that had 
paddled close to our hiding place in the 
reeds, I overturned the canoe and was 
precipitated into the water. With a 
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six weeks in the woods, but at Christ- 
mastide my friend was once more in the 
bosom of his family, and occupied the 
head of the table at the feast spread in 
celebration of “Sissy’s” wedding. I 
was present at the ceremony and 
thought it vastly more interesting than 
any thing of the kind I had ever wit- 
nessed. Lotta was present also—but 
of course that goes without saying. 

St. Louis, Missouri. 


LOVE-SICK RAPIDS. 
HOLLAND. 


start I awoke, to find “Alderman” (a 
playful name given to my companion 
on account of his extreme thinness—he 
weighed 218 pounds—and because he 
could put himself outside of an amazing 
quantity of provender) playfully disport- 
ing himself in the waters of the lake and 
trying, with all the cunning he knew, to 
splash the chilly beverage into my downy 
couch. With a rush, I hurled my re- 
sistless weight (140 pounds) upon him 
and choked his wild shouts for merey 
with a fluid to which his stomach was 
little accustomed. 

After a hurried breakfast, we hunted 
up a friendly farmer and were soon 
jolting over one of those delightful 
corduroy roads for which this part of 
the country is famous. I bounced along 
for about ten minutes and then, con- 
cluding to let the others do the jolting 
without me for a companion in misery, 
took my gun, and leaving “ Alderman” 
to steady the canoe and see that it was 
not broken into match-wood, I whistled 
to my small black cocker, “Jingo,” and 
strode joyfully on ahead. 

Two hours afterwards we were all 
stretched at full length on the shingly 
beach of the sparkling emerald-begirt 
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bay—no, darn it! I can’t do it; nor can 
any other living man picture what we 
saw that morning in late September. 
One man might; but no longer have we 
the laureate-crowned author of ‘‘ Maud” 
and “The Princess” to paint for us in 
glowing, never-dying words, Nature's 
most precious secrets. ‘“ Only fools step 
in where angels fear to tread,” and as I 
hate to deprive my best friends of one of 
their inalienable privileges, I will refrain 
from picturing myself with a cap and 
bells in the pages of Sports AFIELD. 
After resting for a time and wishing 
the kindly farmer good luck as he took 
his leave in the rumbling wagon, we 
launched the canoe, loaded in our traps 
and started for the final six-mile paddle 
across the bay, to where a small creek 
opened wide its hungry mouth in a vain 
endeavor to swallow about 200 acres of 
billowy, rustling wild rice. And it was 
here, where Nature had so bountifully 
provided for them, that we hoped to 
meet and defeat by superior cunning the 
blue-bill and red-head, the canvas-back 
and whistle-wing, the lordly black duck 
and the mallard, that came in hungry 





**Oh! how I paddled! I knew then that I was fighting for my life.”’ 








hundreds every fall to feed in this one 
of Nature’s many storehouses. 

We soon had everything snug and 
comfortable about our camp, and “Alder- 
man” succeeded in bagging ten and a 
half brace of “these darn ducks” with 
his own gun, which was two brace better 
than I did myself. 

One evening about the end of our 


‘first week, during which we had had 


excellent sport, “Alderman” intimated 
that our supplies were running short, 
and that as he hated to be stinted in 
anything he was really fond of, if I 
would paddle with him over to the head 
of the Love-Sick, he would walk across 
the portage and replenish them at the 
house of a farmer he knew who always 
had a quantity on hand. As I had 
never been down to that end of the bay 
before, and wished very much to see the 
famous Love-Sick rapid—of whose dan- 
gerous beauty I had heard much—I 
consented, and away we went, jolly as 
sand boys, leaving “Jingo” to guard 
our belongings in our absence, little 
dreaming that before we got back again 
to our peaceful camp one of us would 
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have the most exciting experience of his 
life. 

After a paddle of a couple of hours, 
we reached the head of the rapids, and 
my companion jumped lightly out upon 
the rocks, shouting to me as he disap- 
peared over the top of the bluff, “I'll be 
back in about an hour; and be careful 
about fooling around the head of that 
darned rapid.” Thus did he speak in 
disrespectful manner of the madly leap- 
ing wonder before us, whose seething 
rush of jewelled water filled the air with 
thunderous sound. 

Scarcely hearing his parting injunc- 
tion, I allowed the little craft in which I 
was seated to slip silently along among 
the shallows close to the~shore, busily 
occupying myself in avoiding the numer- 
ous rocks that were crowded upon the 
bottom of the bay. Before I realized 
what was happening I had glided past a 
projecting point of rock, and found that 
my canoe was travelling at an increasing 
rate. For some minutes I did not com- 
prehend my danger; and I can dis- 
tinctly remember that it was only in a 
lazy kind of way that I came to the con- 
clusion that I would better not run any 
greater risk but would land at once. 
This I soon saw to be impossible, for the 
shore, beginning at the point I had just 
passed, rose sheer from the water to a 
height of eight to twenty feet. 

I whirled my canoe around, and sét 
all my energies at work to get back to, 
and behind, the point around which, but 
a moment before, I had so easily glided. 
As yet I had not recognized my danger, 
and although I worked with all my 
strength, I was still quite calm and quite 
certain of accomplishing my purpose. 
Imagine, then, the thrill of horror and 
despair that went shudderingly through 
me when I found that, in spite of all my 
efforts, my canoe was slowly and stead- 
ily being borne backward by the irre- 
sistable current. Oh! how I paddled! 
Even now, when I think of it, a cold 
sweat breaks out all over me, and once 
more I feel the maddening fear of death. 
I knew then that I was fighting for my 
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life, and with the fiercenéss born of 


despair I fixed my terror-stricken eyes 


upon the point ahead. and worked until 
the blood flowed from my mouth and 
nostrils. Slowly, slowly, foot by foot, 
was I carried back, still struggling 
desperately for my very existence. 

“Oh, God! methought, what pain it was to drown.’? 

Suddenly—snap !—and I had but a 
part of my paddle left in my hands that 
quivered as they relaxed from the awful 
strain. With a rush and swirl, the canoe 
shot sideways over the swiftly gliding 
waters, until, rounding another projec- 
tion, before me, in grand magnificence 
danced the foaming rush of the mad 
waters. Seizing the other paddle which 
lay in the bottom of the canoe, I turned 
her bow fairly down the stream to meet 
the hissing hell of water ahead of me; 
at the same time kicking out the thwart 
upon which I was sitting and sliding at 
full length upon the bottom of ‘the craft. 

Like an arrow from the bow did my 
canoe and I shoot into the frightful 
rapids; and for a few seconds—seconds 
which were as kours—I was blinded by 
the whirling spray, as if it tried in mercy 
to hide from me my fast approaching 
doom. With a crash my canoe struck 
her side against the wall of rock on the 
left of the rapid, rebounded, and then 
striking again and again, hurried along; 
and still I was alive and unharmed. 

Hopefully I raised my head and looked 
around. I must, I thought, be very 
near the foot of the rapid; yes, there 
was the hideous monster behind whose 
dancing crest whirls the devouring maw 
that sucks into its ever-narrowing circles 
all that the waters bring down. Once 
more I sank back with a groan of ap- 
prehension, and in another second, with 
an almost defiant leap, my canoe plunged 
into its dizzying eddy; but it just as 
quickly dashed out again, nearly filled 
with water but still upright and unin- 
jured. 

To struggle quickly to my knees, 
grasp again my paddle and, while still 
on the outer edge of the swirl, once 
more make a bid for life and-all that life 
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holds dear, was but the work of a mo- ashore—laughing, crying—and with a 
ment. A few seconds of desperate pad- heart overflowing with gratitude for 
dling and, with a maddening rush of my deliverance unharmed after having 
life-giving blood to the heart, I felt that looked Death so closely in the face. 

I was slowly conquering the remorseless Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

water. In another moment I had leaped 
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life awake. 


To me, whom city walls fence in and cark 
Of city life forbids the field and stream— 
While there is life and brightness, here the dark— 
Remains one soothing solace yet—to dream. 


Aye, dream again as Nature’s lover dreams, 
Of days when life was young and sinews strong, 
And Heaven seemed near the banks of brawling streams, 
Whose music answered back the wild bird’s song: 


Of marshes where the grey dawn first disclosed 
The serried wild rice and the cat-tail’s crest, 
When from its leash the wild fowl’s wing was loosed 
Before a sunbeam touched the shadowy West: 


When mists, low hanging over lilied haunts 

Of lordly mallard and the swift-winged teal, 
Were shaken by the shotgun’s loud response 
To brother sportsman’s, echoing peal on peal: 
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CTOBER’S grace has fallen far and 
And lures to sports afield, to inland 
To woodlands gold-and-brown-and- 


To frost-rimmed morns that sweeter 
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I dream again the splendor of the sky 
) As morn advances up the eastern way, 
Till distant hills and smooth lake nearer by, 
And lily-scented bayous know the day : 


I hear the rail’s shrill pipe from out the sedge, 
My heart to Nature’s loving heart attune, 
I see October's kiss on forest edge 
And scorn the languors of the swooning June: 


The. many-voiced Night her solace brings, 
Camped ’neath the stars upon the lakelet’s rim, 
The night-hawk’s cry and whistle of her wings, 
The screech-owl’s cry from out the forest dim: 


The whir of. night-blown nomads on the wing, 
The mallard’s pointed phalanx, or, on high, 
The blue crane ’mong the stars, or echoing 
Of clanging wild geese stooping from the sky : 


The brazen-throated bull-frog from the marsh, 
The lonely bittern’s cry—of night afraid— 

The never-sleeping cricket’s rasping harsh, 
And over all the blue arch, star inlaid: 


The night wind whispering of things the eye 

Sees not—the: mysteries that seek the dark, 
Weird, shadowy Imaginings that cry 

In voiceless words that bid the spirit, ‘“‘ Hark!” : 


The lap of tiny wavelets on the beach 
That lull to rest, like mother’s lullaby, 
The whispering leaves re-telling each to each 
The secrets of the night hours gliding by. 


Aye, I do dream of pleasures once my own— 
The comrades of my heart—the spell-bound days, > tg 

That flowered in beauty like the rose full blown 
And left me but to dream on life’s rough ways. 





By the author of “In the Sweet Bye and Bye.” 
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THE STAND WE TAKE. 











We knew, of course, before we took 
it, that our stand on the live-pigeon- 
shooting question was the right one— 
else we would not have condemned the 
practice; yet it is, nevertheless, gratify- 
ing to receive honest commendation and 
support in the matter. Mr. T. C. Ab- 
bott, an eastern sportsman well known 
to our readers by his frequent contribu- 
tions to Sports AFIELD, writes in a re- 
cent letter to us: 

‘* By the way, allow me to compliment you on 
the stand vou take on the subject of pigeon shoot- 
ing. Iam, and always have been, conscientious- 
ly opposed to it, and am glad to find at least one 
sporting publication which agrees with me.” 

If Sports AFIELD is, as Mr. Abbott 
believes, the only sporting publication 
that has proclaimed the trap-shooting of 
live birds to be needless cruelty and for 
that reason wrong, it cannot claim—and 
we admit it with pleasure—that it stands 
alone in its criticism and disapproval of 
this so-called “sport.” A few of the 
many great dailies of the country— 
those often powerful mediums of reform 
that, having attacked a crying evil, fight 
it with a persistency that in the end 








generally accomplishes their avowed 
purpose of abating it—have exhibited, 
in one way or another, their opposition 
to this phase of trap-shooting. 

It is not only the privilege but it is 
the duty of journalism to educate and 
civilize, to purify and humanize the 
world, its mind and morals; and when 
a publication fails to at least attempt 
that, it neglects to fulfill the very pur- 
pose of its existence; for it is not the 
object of journalism to merely amuse or 
interest. A piper, magazine or book 
that does no more is a benefit only in a 
negative way—it is but the means of 
keeping idle hands from evil. SPORTS 
AFIELD wants to do more than that: It 
wants to earn the reputation of doing 
some good. With the assistance of its 
many friends, we hope to make it point 
out the fact that the wounding and 
killing of several hundreds or thousands 
of helpless pigeons is not at all neces- 
sary to the enjoyment of trap-shooting 
and true sportsmanship. 





WE take pleasure in offering in this . 


number of Sports AFieLp “ A Long 
Range Shot,” by S. D. Barnes. Many 
will be glad to know that this popular 
author is again writing for this magazine 
and that his stories will appear from 
time to time in these pages. 

















OUR AMBITION. 





Sportsmanship is not ignoble; it is, in 
fact, quite the reverse, being a worthy 
possession of honorable men, and the 
pursuit of it a commendable indulgence 
in an engrossing recreation. Many of 
the best and most noted men of our 
country are or have been sportsmen. 
President Cleveland is very fond of hunt- 
ing and fishing, and Benjamin Harrison 
before him frequently indulged in these 
sports, his favorite grounds being along 
the Potomac from the Capital to and 
including Chesapeake Bay, where there 
is good duck, snipe and reed-bird shoot- 
ing. Presidents Washington, Garfied 
and Arthur also frequently went hunt- 
ing and fishing. 

Sports AFIELD is proud of the fact 
that. many of its warmest friends are 
physicians, clergymen and lawyers— 
men of great intellect and education, 
who thoroughly enjoy the pleasures of 
the hunt, the novelty and freedom of 
camp life and the gentle sport with the 
rod, while they are as honorable, kind- 
hearted and free from degrading tenden- 
cies as the members of any other repre- 
sentative class of American citizens; and 
this magazine endeavors to serve well 
and faithfully the worthy ciass of adher- 
ents comprised in that far-reaching word, 
“sportsmen”. Sports AFIELD is a true 
missionary, going forth into all parts of 
our fair land, where it strives to make 
converts to the principle that sportsman- 
ship is elevating and that the pursuit of 
the various recreations included in the 
category of honest sports in both com- 
mendable and profitable, resulting in a 
better acquaintance with Nature, an im- 
provement in health and affording a wel- 
come relief from the material cares of an 
all too prosaic life. If this love of out- 
door life, jnborn into the lives of very 
nearly all healthy men, is the survival 
of an ancient custom, left us as an heri- 
tage by our savage forefathers who, in 
prehistoric times, sustained life by going 
forth into the forests and knocking over 
with a club such game as they could 
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kill and eat, it is not for that-reagon to 
be condemned and its indulgence ab- 
stained from. It has by this time. lost 
most of its blood-thirstiness, and with- 
out doubt the sportsman hies him to the 
fields and forests quite as much to_find 
a respite from the conventionalities and 
restraints of urban life as to shoot game 
or hook his piscatorial victim. ; 

There are, of course, hunters _with 
lowly motives, such, for instance, _as 
pot-hunters, market hunters and those 
so-called “game hogs” who will, never 
be content to shoot.or. hook. a+ reasena- 
ble quantity of game but, because of an 
insatiable greediness and a savage desire ~ 
for slaighter, must needs. kill more than 
they can possibly use—as did the hun-. 
ters of the quarter-century last past who 
almost exterminated the American bison 
by wantonly killing them for the mere 
gratification of their blood-thirsty de- 
sires. tn 

Sports AFIELD—by which is meant 
all those working upon the magazine— 
has an ambition above that of simply 
entertaining and amusing the public; it 
wants to help propagate the true spirit 
of gentle sportsmanship, to encourage 
indulgence i in outdoor recreations and to 
assist in the dissemination of knowledge 
regarding natural history, photography, 
firearms and kindred subjects. If we 
were not influenced by this worthy de- 
sire, it would not be possible .for us to 
labor so steadfastly in this field. We 
believe every periodical has an assumed 
duty to fulfill, and we are earnestly try- 
ing to perform it. 

= ae Saco 

PHOTOGRAPHERS must soon turn théir 
attention to indoor subjects, as the fall 
lights are not very good for outside sub- 
jects.and the cold of winter makes field 
work disagreeable. The camera need 
not be laid away until the return of 
spring, however, for photograpliy is 
fortunately a recreation that may bé in- 
dulged in at all seasons of the year. 
Amateurs may find much to do during 
the winter in the line of interiors, flash- 
lights, copying, enlargements, etc. ~ 
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Mongolian pheasants (writes Mr. H. 
-.T. Hudson in a letter printed in the 
‘Field department of this number) were 
some years ago introduced into the 
State of Washington by Mr. Denny (by 
reason of which they are now often 
called Denny pheasants) and have in- 
creased rapidly under. the protective 
laws of that State, which prohibit the 
shooting of the birds for market during 
all but six weeks of the open season, 
- which lasts from August 1 to December 
1. This policy of limiting the time 
during which the birds may be sold in 
market to a portion only of the -open 
season might well be followed in other 
states and with other game birds and 
beasts. Year by year game becomes 
more scarce, and unless a strong check 
is placed upon the pot-hunters we may 
confidently expect many species to be- 
come all but extinct in the course of 
time. Some sportsmen advocate the 
prohibition of the sale in market of 
any game during any part of the year. 
This is probably carrying the matter too 
far, because there are some game ani- 
mats that, being very prolific, need very 
. little protection to preserve the species 
in ample abundance—the rabbit, for ex- 
ample—and while all ‘the legislation for 
the protection of game is enacted in the 
interest of sportsmen, it does not seem 
quite reasonable to deprive everybody 
else of the enjoyment of the bountiful 
provisions of Nature because he or she 
is not a sportsman, or being one, cannot 
spare time to go afield in quest of game. 
But if each state were to limit the time 
in which each game bird and beast 
might be sold in market to a portion of 
the open season on the same, proportion- 
ate to its scarcity and known prolificacy, 
then the object of the preservation of 
game would be secured without undue 
discrimination. | Even the sportsman 
would not fancy, we believe, eating only 
such game as he or his friends shoot 
upon the field, but would greatly enjoy 
a game dinner in a city restaurant. 
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We wish to call the attention of our 
readers, especially of the younger ones, 
to the series of letters addressed ‘“ To a 
Young Trap-Shooter,” written by Dr. 
Samuel J. Fort, a sportsman well known 
among the shootingly-inclined as an 
authority upon the subject of trap- 
shooting. These letters are of especial 
merit and deserve the careful study of 
any of our boys (including even those of 
an older growth) who may have the 
worthy aspiration to became a good 
trap-shot. 


pie oe: 

Tuis month sees practically the end of 
the bicycling season, and the cycling 
public is finding time in which to look 
back upon the summer and make some 
deductions from its whirl of events. 
During 1894 bicycling received a tre- 
mendous impetus, the trade being more 
brisk than ever before and the sport be- 
coming more popular with all classes of 
society. Dealers are now turning their 
attention to the 1895 trade, and while 
they may not fancy a lowering of prices, 
the riding public may hope for high 
grade wheels at moderate cost. 


~~ 


“With the Canadian Boundary Commission,” 


Our many readers in the Northwest, 
and especially the host of new ones in 
Canada, will be pleased to learn that in 
the November number of Sports AFIELD 
will begin another serial in four parts 
with the above heading. Mr. Lovelace 
Hewgill, now in Winnipeg connected 
with Zhe Nor’-Wester, is the author of 
this interesting account of the adventures 
the Boundary Commissioners met with 
in the early seventies, and as he was 
upon the Canadian staff, he writes with 
authority of the stirring events he him- 
self participated in. We have authorized 
Mr. Hewgill to secure subscribers to 
Sports AFIELD and to receipt for money 
for the same in our name; and in this 
capacity we shall appreciate all favors 
shown him. , 














FROM A ROLLING STONE. 





Everyone who has traversed the 
prairie-land west of the Mississippi has 
at least a passing knowledge of the 
ubiquitous little marmot who masque- 
rades under the dignified name of dog— 
prairie-dog if you will, for it needs the 
qualification to associate him with the 
canines. No dog is he, this flat-tailed 
burrower among owls and gophers, for 
his food is entirely vegetable and his 
nature as undoglike as may well be 
imagined. But to the point. Did you 
know that few animals excel him as a 
swimmer? We naturally associate him 
with dry, waterless wastes of barren up- 
land and sandy prairies, and his abode 
is proverbially as dry as a lime kiln, and 
yet I see them every day fording the 
Yampah River at its widest and deepest 
places and navigating its mid-current in 
a manner that would put a musk-rat 
to shame. 

While watching a long reach of back- 
water the other day for chances at an 
osprey I coveted, I saw a prairie-dog 
deliberately swim out in mid-water 
headed towards the opposite shore. 
While I was, watching his easy, rapid 
stroke, a large hawk swooped down on 
him like lightning, and I was just work- 
ing up some latent sympathy for the 
little fellow when, to my utter astonish- 
ment, he dived as neatly as a musquash 
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could have done and Sir Raptore was 
left to the contemplation of his own 


chagrin. When doggy rose again he ‘ 
was some ‘hundred yards further onit 
and within a rod of the bank on the far’ 
shore. In a minute more he was Safe in © 
a burrow, and I had learned somé more 
natural history. "ie 
Since then I have seen them swim- 
ming in mid-channel and evidently on 
pleasure bound. There is a constant 
interchange of visits between North and 
South St. Louis—for so we have named * 
the villages on opposing sides .of the 
river—and the fur of one I shot for posi=” 
tive identification was as dry and harsh ‘ 
one second after leaving the water as © 
that of any beaver I evertook. I timed 
one’s passage to-day and he swam 312 
feet in just seventy-eight seconds, or.at 
the rate of a mile in twenty-two minutes. 


And he did it leisurely and with no ap- .. 


pearance of haste.. I have seen them | 
cross a bayou thirty yards wide in less; 
time than ten of my pulse-beats. f: 
Yesterday I saw a perfect albino in a 
village on top of an adobe divide near, 
here. 
whelp and was of a light cream color. 
with brilliant pink eyes. From a dis- . 
tance of ten feet I watched her for five. 
minutes and could detect no other color_. 
in her save small brownish-grey rims to . 
her ears. I greatly fear she is “fey,” as 
they Scotch say, and will soon ornament 
























It was evidently a female in. 
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Mrs. Mayer's curiosity box. Ten min- 
utes later I killed a rattlesnake with a 
smallish pup in his jaws. So rattle- 
snakes do eat. prairie-dogs, after all! 
I noticed another thing: shoot a dog in 
the body and, if not killed outright, he 
will wiggle into his hole, but in event of 
death you will find him lying outside 
of it in the morning in rigor mortuts. 
Query: Does he come out to die or do 
his co-inhabitants so dispose of his 
offensive carcass? One colony near by 
is peculiar in that its members have dis- 
tinctly white tails. Those of another 
community adjacent are all of a uniform 


color. 


* 
* * 


Speaking of ospreys: I asked that 
famous old frontiersman, Jim Baker, re- 
cently, how he accounted for the success 
of this most graceful of birds in cap- 
turing fish in the deep, still waters 
which abound here. Give ear, ye 
ornithologists, to the words of pioneer 
wisdom: “Ye noticed the pea-big ticks 
on that un ye skun yisterday ?” (There 
were over a score of very peculiar para- 
sites on the specimen in question). 
“Wal, they all has ‘em. When they 
gits wolfish an’ they ain’t no fish on the 
rifles easy ter be cotch, they jist mosey 
about over the quiet places, shakes out 
a tick er two on the water an’ when the 
fish rises to ’em, the eagle jist nat’rally 
scoops ’em in!” 


* 
* A 


Here on the Yampah Canada geese 
breed and they nest in trees! A neigh- 
bor,a Mr. Barber, has two tame gos- 
lings of this species which he took 
from such a nest. They seem to be 
completely domesticated and eat from 
the hand readily. These geese have 
also been known to nest on cliff ledges, 
and one such a nest is in plain sight as 
I write. It is about forty feet above 
high water, and my binocular shows it 
to. be composed of coarse, pencil-thick 
twigs with a scant lining of sedge grass 
and down. It is apparently about 
thirty inches across and three or four 
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inches thick. A lad living near by says 
he saw the old goose shove her nest- 
lings. out. over the .edge into the river 
one by one, accompanying each, in 
turn, in its downward flutter. 
¥ 
* * 

Teal of three kinds—-blue-wing, green- 
wing and cinnamon—breed here; also 
mallards, gadwells, shovelers and golden- 
eyes. I have seen flapper broods of 
each of these species this season in a 
thermal marsh not forty rods from the 
house. The identification was verified 
by close range (under fifty feet) with a 
powerful field-glass. No other species 
were observed, although a resident col- 
lector shows eggs of widgeon, red-head, 
“butter-balls” and hooded merganser, 
which he claims to have obtained here. 
Mud-hens, grebes and rails of three 
species also breed here, so'it is claimed, 
and young of these species are certainly 
plentiful. 

* 
* * 

The cowbird actually builds its own 
nest here and does its nidification “to 
home.” This I have verified beyond 
dispute, having watched the whole pro- 
cess and obtained the actual specimens— 
birds, eggs and nest zz situ / This, not- 
withstanding accepted authorities to the 
contrary. But it must be confessed 
they don’t all do it. I found many cow- 
bird eggs in nests of other species. But 
they can, and occasionally do, build 
nests of their own—and fairly good 
ones, too, at that; a trifle ragged and 
uncouth, of slipshod manufacture and 
most incongruous materials, but stout 
and serviceable. 


* 
* A 


I have had a pet theory exploded: I 
have seen deer eat grass from choice! 
Contrary things! They had buck-bush 
galore close at hand and other browse 
a-plenty, yet they wilfully and with 
“malice prepense” made their beds 
down in a neighbor’s pasture field, a 
furlong from my cabin, and then ate the 
tops off all the “blue-joint” within 
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reach while I watched them, and. right 
before my eyes, too! I’m going up to 
old Bill Dever’s ranch and have a weep 
with him when he comes back from 
Arizona. Things are all wrong in this 
cussed, outlandish country ! 


* 
* * 


I have considerable amusement these 
days inquiring of my hunter friends 
whether or no the antelope sheds its 
horns. To my surprise, I find a vast 
difference of opinion among them. 
Some wiseacres solemnly declare that 
they have killed them every month in 
the year with fully developed horns, and 
others are positive that they have killed 
hornless antelope in quantities. The 
truth lies between them, as usual, and 
only two of the most observant have hit 
it. Pronghorns shed annually the outer 
shell of their horns, and I have in my 
possession a pair of these shells which 
became detached from the base cores 
upon my attempting to pull a big buck 
out of an arroyo by his horns. A curi- 
ous feature of these shells is that they 
seem to be connected to the cores by 
innumerable inter-penetrating hairs, a 
heavy growth of which, still existing on 
the inner surface of the shells in my 
possession, shows plainly the method 
of attachment. They look for all the 
world like the hairs in the human ears 
and nostrils, interlacing in every direc- 
tion, although their general trend is an 
outward slant from the base or “crown” 
of the horn upward. I have also a 
weather-beaten shell of this kind picked 
up on their winter range, which shows 
distinctly that the hairs. entirely pene- 
trate the shell substance, enough of them 
projecting on the outside to give it a 
mossy appearance. One otherwise well- 
informed old timer here asserts that 
only young antelope shed these shells. 
He says they. become permanent at an 
age of three years. 

Frank H. Mayer. 

Lay, Colorado. 





PyTHoNs incubate their eggs after 
laying them. 
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Plovers and Sandpipers. 

Having received several letters from 
readers of Sports AFIELD regarding the 
above birds, I will try to describe some 
of the more common varieties, so that 
the readers may be able to indentify 
them. These birds are to be found in 
the marshes, by the waterways and 
along our coast. 

GOLDEN PLOVER; WHISTLING PLOVER; 
BULL-HEAD; FROST-BIRD:—Back, rump 
and upper tail-coverts speckled with yel- 
low and brown, and in the breeding 
season black below; forehead and a 
broad line over the eye to the nape, 
white; tail feathers grayish-brown with 


‘imperfect white or ashy bars; length 


10 inches; wing 7; tail under 3; no 
hind toe. In North America abundant 
in the United States in great flocks 
in the fall—especially in the West: has 
a pleasant, mellow whistle which is fre- 
quently repeated while on the wing. 

KILLDEER PLOVER:—Rump and up- 
per tail-coverts, reddish or orange- 
brown; most of the tail feathers white 
at the base and tip, suffused with orange- 
brown part of their length and. having 
one to three black bars; forehead white; 
a black bar across the crown, and fwo 
broad black bands on the neck and 
breast; length 9 to 10 inches; tail 3% 
and much rounded. In North America, 
very abundant, especially on the plains. 
They frequent both high and low lands 
as well as pastures and along the bor- 
ders of streams: name given it from its 
peculiar cry. 

SEMIPALMATED PLOVER; RING PLOVER; 
RING-NECK:—Dark ashy-brown, having 
an olive shade; very broad black bar on 
crown and breast; edges of eyelids, 
bright orange; bill yellow with black 
tip; legs yellow; about 7 inches long: 
In North America abundant; frequents 
gravelly and muddy shores of streams in 
small flocks. 

Pipinc PLover; LITTLE RING-NECK:— 
Very pale ashy-brown; the black bands 
of crown and breast narrow, often im- 
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perfect; edges of eyelids colored, and 
bill same color as the last species; 
a little smaller than the last. In East- 
ern and Middle United States, abundant 
along the Atlantic coast, where they 
may be seen coursing on the sand in 
search of minute shell-fish. Their call, 
which is soft and musical, is uttered 
with a somewhat deceptive effect and 
often sounds from various quarters at 
the same time. 

MounTAIN PLOVER:—Above brown, 
all the feathers edged with rusty, crown 
with black band; under parts, forehead 
and short line over eye, white; sides of 
breast shaded with rusty; length 9 
inches; common on the dry plains from 
Kansas west. 

SEMIPALMATED SANDPIPER; PEEP:— 
Above, variegated with black, bay and 
ashy; rump and upper tail-coverts, 
blackish; tail feathers ashy-gray; a 


dusky line from bill to eyes, and a white 
superciliary line; below, pure white 
with dusky speckling on the throat and 
sides; readily indentified by its small 
size (6 inches) and its semi-palmated feet. 


An abundant and well known bird 
about our beaches during spring and 
fall. 

Least SANDPIPER; PEEP :—Smallest 
of all the sandpipers, being only a little 
over 5 inches long; in color and mark- 
ings it resembles the last species very 
much, but is easily distinguished by its 
clean-cut toes zot being semi-paimated. 
These two last named species are com- 
monly known as “ Sandpeeps.” 

WHITE-RUMPED SANDPIPER :—Upper 
parts variegated with brownish black 
and yellowish; under parts white; upper 
tail-coverts white—whence its name, 
and it is a mark by which it is easily 
indentified; length 7% inches; bill and 
feet black: an abundant species along 
the Atlantic coast; a very lively little 
bird, running nimbly along the water's 
edge in search of insects and worms. 
Its call is a low, soft “tweet. 

GREATER TELL-TALE; GREATER YELLOW 
SHanks; STONE SniIPE:—Above, ashy- 
brown varied with black and speckled 
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with whitish; below, white; breast and 
sides speckled with blackish; upper tail- 
coverts white, with dark bars; length 
over 12 inches; bill black; legs, long, 
slender and yellow: a restless, noisy den- 
izen of the marshes. 

SPOTTED SANDPIPER; T1p-Up; TEETER- 
TaiL; Sanp Lark :—Above, olive with a 
coppery luster finely varied with black ; 
line over the eye and entire under parts, 
white with numerous circular black 
spots; bill pale yellow tipped with black: 
extremely abundant everywhere near 
water; length 7 to 8 inches. 

BARTRAM’S SANDPIPER; UPLAND PLov- 
ER; FIELD PLOVER; PRAIRIE PIGEON:— 
Above, dark with greenish reflection 
variegated with tawny and whitish; be- 
low, pale tawny of various shades; 
breast and sides spotted with triangular 
spots of blackish; length I1 to 13 
inches: usually found in flocks in old 
fields and highly esteemed as a game 
bird. 


Cleveland, Ohio. S. R. INGERSOLL. 





The Yellow-Throated Vireos, 

These beautiful’ birds arrive. here 
(Saratoga county, N. Y.) from their win- 
ter homes in Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica about the first week in May, and by 
the middle of the month they are hard 
at work building their beautiful nests. 
In the instance of which I write, this 
was built about thirty feet from the 
ground in a maple tree located in a 
swampy wood. The nest was fastened 
from a crotch of a small branch close to 
the trunk of the tree and was composed 
of soft, fibrous wood and strips of bark, 
and lined with a thick layer of pine 
needles. The outside was almost com- 
pletely covered with a green lichen held 
in place by spider-web. Its outside 
measurements were: 3 inches in diam- 
eter and 2 inches deep. The eggs, 
which were four in number, were oval in 
form; white marked with fine spots of 
rosy-red, lighter at the edges—most of 
the spots forming a circle around the 
larger end of the eggs, which measured 
83 by .64. 








THE GROUSE AND PRAIRIE CHICKEN. 





Mr. M. E. Burton, writing from Hast- 
ings, Nebraska, asks: ‘What is the 
difference, as regards color and weight, 
between our native quail and the part- 
ridge; also between our prairie chicken 
and the pheasant?” 

These common names are used so 
indiscriminately in different parts of the 
United States that it would be all but 
impossible to show the difference be- 
tween the species belonging to this 
great order without using the scienti- 
fic names. What in one part of the 
country is locally known as “grouse”, 
will be as well recognized in another as 
the “quail”, “pheasant” or “prairie 
chickén”. They all belong to the order 
of galling or pheasants—so called from 
gallus, a cock—and have the bill short, 
stout and hard; the legs rather long; 
the hind toe in most cases more or less 
elevated; and the toes connected at 
their base by a membrane; and their 
young are able to run about and pick 
up food as.soon as hatched. 

No. 1. Pin-TAILED GrousE.—T he 
bird generally termed ‘‘grouse” in Ne- 
braska has something like a full dozen 
other names but is most commonly 
known as “sharp-”, “spike-” or “ pin- 
tailed” grouse. It is seventeen to nine- 
teen inches long and measures twenty- 
six to twenty-nine inches from tip to tip 
of wings when extended. It has no no- 
ticeable neck-tufts, says Gurdon Trum- 
bull in his Mames and Portraits of Birds. 
The tail feathers are graduated in length, 
the two central ones projecting beyond 
the others ; head slightly crested; hairy 
feathers covering legs down to between 
the toes; toes gray. In general the 
upper plumage is a closely variegated 
mixture of buff, or grayish buff, tan and 
black, the ‘buff sometimes paling into 
white here and there. The lower parts, 
including wing linings, is chiefly white, 
variegated with blackish-brown U-shaped 
and V-shaped markings. This “grouse” 
is thought to be more desirable for the 
table than the pinnated kind, and late in 
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the season is a favorite in other respects, 
lying close to the dog, and jumping up 
one or two at a time, instead of in a 
great “pack” a gun-shot away. In por- 
tions.of the Northwest where the pin- 
nated grouse (described below as “prai- 
rie chicken”) is not found, this bird is 
known as “prairie chicken” and has 
been termed by Doctor Coues “the 
prairie chicken of the Northwest.” 

No. 2. Prairie Cuicken.—The bird 
locally known as “prairie chicken” in 
Merrick County, Nebraska, is more gen- 
erally termed the “pinnated-grouse” and 
“heath-hen” It is seventeen to eighteen 
inches in length with an extent of about 
twenty-eight. The head is slightly 
crested; on either side of the neck there 
is a tuft of feathers of uneven length, the 
longer ones black; beneath each tuft is 
a bare spot of yellowish skin which the 
bird has the power of inflating. Most of 
the upper plumage is barred transversely 
with dark-brown varying with blackish 
and light tan, the latter tint fading to 
white here and there. The under parts 
and sides are regularly marked with 
white and brown, in well defined bars. 
The legs are covered to the toes with 
hairy feathers, of a drabbish tint, but 
more sparingly than those of the grouse 
above described. This is the common 
pinnated grouse of the western prairies. 

No. 3. Quait.—tThis bird is much 
more commonly referred to as “ bob- 
white”, although the terms, “quail”, 
“pheasant” and “partridge” are also 
applied to it. “Frank Forrester” ilkus- 
trated this deversity of nomenclature 
very nicely when he said: “Where the 
ruffed grouse is called a partridge, the 
bird of which we are now speaking (bob- 
white) is called a quail—where the ruffed 
grouse is called the pheasant, our bird 
becomes the partridge.’ The “bob- 
white” is much smaller than any of the 
other species named in this list, being 
about ten and a quarter inches long, 
with an extent of fifteen to sixteen 
inches. The color is principally reddish 
brown, with touches of black, gray, buff 
and considerable white. A stripe along 
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the upper part of the eye is white, or 
nearly so; the throat is white, ending 
against a black collar-like shading be- 
low; the white also speckles the sides of 
the neck, mixing with reddish brown 
and numerous waved and V-shaped 
lines of black upon the breast and along 
the sides of the body. The bill is black 
and the legs gray. 

No. 4. Rurrep Grouse.—In the 
South this bird is called “pheasant” and 
“mountain pheasant”, while in the East 
it is known as “partridge”. “Forrester”, 
however, says that it is properly called 
“ruffed” or “tippet grouse” and adds 
that it is unscientific and unsportsman- 
like to call it pheasant or partridge. In 
any event a description will indentify it 
best. It measures eighteen inches in 
length, with an extent of twenty-four. 
It weighs about twenty-one or two 
ounces. The markings are peculiarly 
complicated, and its prevailing tints vari- 
able, the difference between the lightest 
and darkest specimens from a given 
locality being very great. The upper 
parts are reddish brown and gray, with 
touches of dull black; at either side of 
the neck is a glossy black ruff or shoul- 
der-knot, the feathers forming them 
being cut squarely at their broadened 
ends and differing greatly from the long, 
narrow neck-feathers of the . pinnated 
grouse (called prairie chicken above). 
The belly and breast are mottled or 
ibrokenly barred with dusky brown and 
white. The toes and naked part of the 
leg just above them, gray; remaincer of 
leg covered with hairy feathers of 
‘brownish white. 


The Third Eye. 

The United States has one of the five 
‘great collections of snakes in the world. 
Dr. Stejnegar of the Smithsonian In- 
‘stitution in Washington has charge of 
iit, which, for want of available space in 
the National Museum, is placed © in 
rather an obscure corner. It is no less 
important, for all that, and is, as it 
should be, the best collection of Ameri- 
«an reptiles in existence. Dr. Stejnegar 
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is “away up” on snakes, being perhaps 
the best authority upon the subject in 
the country, as all the curators of the 
Institution and Museum are upon the 
particular subjects under their especial 
charge. In an interview with a Provi- 
decce Journal reporter, the doctor said, 
replacing a horned toad upon, a shelf: 

“ But speaking of lizards,—the. queer- 
est one we have seen for a long time 
reached us the other day from New 
Zealand. It is named the ‘cyclopean 
lizard,’ because it has a third eye on the 
top of the head. However, it is not a 
true lizard, but a sort of connecting link 
between the lizards and turtles. The 
species is limited to a small island near 
New Zealand, and it has been rendered 
almost extinct by hogs with a taste for 
its flesh. It attains to a length of three 
feet, but all of the big ones were eaten 
up long ago. The third eye is rudiment- 
ary, but a dissection of its structure 
plainly reveals the eye socket, the lens 
and a strand of nerves connecting with 
the visual tract of the brain. The eye 
is interesting chiefly because it corres- 
ponds to the third eye with which every 
human being is provided. The so- 
called ‘pineal gland’ is actually an eye 
that has become rudimentary. The 
gland is of about the size and shape of a 
pea and is situated in the middle or the 
head. It still retains somewhat of the 
structure of an eye. The ancients sup- 
posed it to be the centre of conscious- 
ness and the seat of the soui.” 


Srate or Oun10, Crry or ToLEpDo, } os 
Lucas County. 

Frank J. Cheney makes oath that he is the senior part- 
ner of the firm of F. J. Cheney & Co., doing business in 
the City of Toledo, County and State aforesaid, and that 
said firm will pay the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOL- 
LARS for each and every case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by the use of Hall’s Catarah Cure. 

FRANK J. CHENEY. 

Sworn to before me and subscribed in ‘my presence, 
this 6th day of December, A. D, 1886. 

——s 


A. W. GLEASON, 
{ seat. } Notary Public. 








Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts di- 
rectly on the blood and mucous surfaces of the sy. tem. 
Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

































LESSONS FOR LEARNERS. 





Having toned and fixed our prints 
and allowed them to wash for three or 
four hours, or preferably over night, in 
running or changing water, our next 
operation is the 

MOUNTING. 

Before we begin work, however, a 
few words about the selection of cards 
may be interesting and useful. Artistic 
mounting demands that the print have a 
wide border and, in my opinion, a light 
one; just as a picture to be*hung upon 
the wall is improved by a wide, white 
mat border. Therefore, for our prints, 
which we will suppose are from 4x5 
negatives (having selected that size as 
most convenient and satisfactory) a cabi- 
‘net mount (the size commonly used by 
portrait photographers) will be much 
preferable to the regular 4 x 5 mount 
made for them. The matter of color 
must be left to jndividual taste, but a 
neutral ‘tint is best—say a cream or 
a pearl. Beveled gilt edges and round 

corners, while modest, add to the attrac- 
tiveness of the card. 
Already the prints have been trimmed, 
it having been fully explained that great 
care and thoughtfulness are necessary 
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to artistic and correct trimming; so we 
shall begin where we left off in our last 
paper, that is; with the prints still in the 
water of the final washing. First, let us 
secure a piece of glass (plate or double 
window) 8 to 12 inches wide and one to 
two feet long. With this placed con- 
veniently near the tank or washing-box, we 
lift each print separately, drain it a mo- 
ment and then spread it face down upon 
the glass, being careful that there are no 
wrinkles in it as we do so. The prints 
should be:placed one above another, the 
tops of the pictures all at the same side 
of the glass, until all have been removed 
from the water. Next a towel or other 
thick and absorbent cloth is laid over 
them, and with a section of a broom- 
handle or any similar roller the surplus * 
water is squeezed out of the prints by 
running the roller back and forth under 
the palms of the hands a few times, 
In this manner they should be well 
dried, that is, as well as they can be. 

It often happens that after toning and 
fixing our prints we do not care to 
mount them at once, or even the follow- 
ing morning, in which case they should 
be removed from the water and _ laid 
face down (to prevent curling) on a clean 
sheet of manilla or other heavy paper 
that has no printing on the sidé upon 
which the prints are laid. But having 
so dried them, we must, when we come 
to mount them, re-moisten and repare 
them as above explained. By this 
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method they are most readily handled, 
remaining perfectly flat while being 
pasted. 

With our prints upon our glass, let us 
repair to a table or low bench for the sake 
of comfort—I am a great believer in 
taking things easy when it does not in- 
terfere with the proper performance of 
my duties. Before beginning work, 
however, we should collect such ‘imple- 
ments and accessories as are necessary, 
which include some paste, a brush, a 
damp towel or other cloth, some sheets 
of strong paper (preferably manilla) 
about eight or ten inches square and a 
bone or ivory paper folder. It is safest 
to buy the paste at a stock house, be- 
cause that sold there is so prepared that 
it will keep indefinitely without souring, 
which would tend to spot and fade the 
print after it is mounted A brush an 
inch or an inch and a half wide is good. 
With these and a stack of cards on the 
table we may draw up a chair and pro- 
ceed with the mounting. 

Put so much of the paste as will be 
needed on one end of the glass which 
supports the prints (naturally that farth- 
est from you as the glass rests upon the 
table at your right hand, if you are neat 
enough to have any objection to letting 
your sleeve become daubed with it) then, 
with the brush, paste evenly and 
thoroughly the back of the uppermost 
print as it lies upon the others, taking 
great care that all portions of it are 
covered, especially the edges, which will 
otherwise loosen and curl up after your 
work is all done. This is very impor- 
tant and should be carefully looked to. 
Better have an excess than an insuffi- 
ciency of paste on the edges, though it 
should be rather sparingly spread over 
the central portion of the print. 

Having thoroughly pasted it, raise 
one corner of the print with the point of 
a knife blade or a toothpick or sharpened 
match, lift the print with the left hand, 
catch the corner diagonally opposite the 
one already held with the right hand and 
turn it over, allowing it to sag between 
the two hands. Now, lay one of the 
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free corners in its proper position on the 
mount and guide the other held in the 
right hand to its place; the others fall 
naturally where they belong. Should 
the print not lie straight or the borders 
not balance, change the position at 
once. 

A sheet of the manilla paper before 
mentioned should now be laid upon the 
card and print and the folder, acting as 
a squeegee, passed firmly over it to press. 
the print into contact with the mount 
and force from between them all the sur- 
plus paste, which must be carefully 
wiped off the card with the damp towel. 

Treat each print in this same manner 
until all have been mounted, after which 
they should be stacked in one or two 
piles and left for a few hours or over 
night with the glass or some other 
weight upon them. Should you not 
care to delay operations so long, they 
may be spread out and allowed to par- 
tially dry, but not wholly, as they will 
not take a good polish from the burn- 
isher when dry. By morning, if they 
have been stacked under the glass, they 
are in good condition for 

BURNISHING. 

But first, if there are any white spots. 
upon them caused by defects’in the 
paper, they should be touched up with a 
camel's-hair brush and pigment of the 
same shade as the part of the print in 
which each spot occurs. 

Before we began touching out the 
spots, we should have lighted the lamps 
or gas under the burnisher, and now, 
while the paint is drying, let us hunt up 
a piece of cotton-flannel cloth and a bar 
or cake of blue and white castile soap, 
which is an excellent lubricator. 

Now, taking the prints one by one, 
and, having rubbed the cotton-flannel 
vigorously upon the soap (or vice versa) 
two or three times, slap and rub them 
with it to cover them with a light dust- 
ing of th: soap particles. This seem- 
ingly peculiar operation is quite essential, 
as the soap acts as a lubricator while the 
mount is passing through the hot burn- 











isher, thus preventing it sticking, and 
also covers the face of the print with a 
glazing which adds vastly to its brillian- 
‘cy and depth, bringing up strongly all 
contrasts and details. 

Nothing remains now but to pass them 
through the burnisher. This must be 
hot—enough so to make water sizzle 
when dropped upon the polished bar or 
roller, but still not so hot as to raise 
blisters upon the prints—and it should 
be screwed down toa tension that will 
just permit the print to pass between the 
rollers, for a great deal of pressure is 
necessary to give the desired polish. 
While running the cards through the 
machine, care must be taken to keep the 
faces of them always to the burnished 
roller or bar and the backs to the 
roughened one and also to keep them in 
continual motion, however slow,—a 
stoppage even for a fraction of a second 
will result in a streak across the face of 
the picture which cannot be removed. 
While burnishing, also bend the card 
gradually backward to make it curve 
convexly forward, otherwise it would 
warp concavely toward the side the print 
is on, the tendency being that way. 
Pass the mounts slowly through 
the burnisher two or three _ times, 
allowing the cards to go all the way 
through. 

And now the long list of operations— 
from the exposing of the plate to the 
burnishing of the mounted print—is 
done, and we have produced some pho- 
tographs with our own hands and feel 
somewhat proud, notwithstanding the 
result is not all we. could wish. 

I should like to add an epilogue, a 
summary, enjoining care and eternal 
vigilence in everything photographic, 
but I believe I have quite forcibly stated 
the necessity of extreme cleanliness; of 
constant watchfulness, of stick-to-it- 
iveness, and other no less important vir- 
tues, so I shall not run the risk of fur- 
ther taxing the patience of my good 
friends, the photographic amateurs; 
therefore, be persistant—and fare thee 
well. Hypo. 
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PLATES VS. FILMS. 





Nowadays, the first purchase of any 
person about to precipitate himself into 
the interesting but difficult and often — 
annoying practice of photography, is 
that of a camera provided with a roll- 
holder for the use of films. Usually it is 
a hand camera, against which, if it, bea 
good one, there can be no great objec- 
tion so far as it goes; the usual fault of 
the detective camera is that it has not 
all the attachments of the first-class 
ordinary camera—most of them neces- 
sary. It is not surprising that the 
novice should be prejudiced in favor of 
the films, for their apparent convenience 
appeals strongly to one who has not 
used them; it is so much easier to give 
three or four turns to a thumb-screw 
than to insert a plate-holder and remove 
the slide; it is so much pleasanter to 
carry a roll-holder loaded with twenty- 
five films than half a dozen plate-holders 
carrying but a dozen plates; the films 
seem so much easier to handle, too, if 
one is doing his own developing. But 
right here a big mistake is made. It is 
neither easier, pleasanter nor more satis- 
factory to manipulate films than it is to 
handle plates, and I claim that one can 
produce much better negatives with 
plates than with films. 

Practical photographers who have 
been some time in the business and pro- 
fessional photographers use and prefer 
plates; they must have their good rea- 
sons for doing so, because plates cost 
more than films—and the professional 
economizes in every way he can without 
injuring his business—and they are 
more liable to damage and breakage 
than the latter. 

I have used both plates and films, and 
have always found the former to be the 
more satisfactory, both as regards man- 
ipulation and results—and results are 
what we should all strive for. It is true 
that it is some trouble to load the plate- 
holders, but not more than to put a roll 
of films into a roll-holder. There is 
very little danger of breakage if one 
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takes reasonable care of his plates, but 
films will curl and are very aggravating 


to handle for that reason, frequently. 


getting folded over in the printing frame 
and always rolling up during the va- 
rious processes through which they 
have to go. I believe there is no doubt, 
among those who have knowledge on 
the subject, that much greater depth and 
contrast and brilliancy can be secured 
on a glass plate than on a film, let the 
reason be what it may. Another objec- 
tion to films, and a strong one notwith- 
standing its apparent triviality, is that of 
wastefulness, that is, in this way : when 
one starts out with a roll of twenty-four 
or five films, he does not feel very par- 
ticular about his exposures and the 
selection of his views, knowing very 
well that if one negative is not good he 
has plenty of other films to use upon 
the same or another view and that all he 
has to do is to give a few twists of the 
thumb-screw to bring one into position. 
For this reason he does not exercise the 
same care with his exposures that he 
would with the glass plates, of which he 
is not likely to carry more than half a 
dozen at a time when on a short excur- 
sion—and that is enough, for six good 
pictures are worth any number of rolls 
of poor or bad ones. 

There is another point that is also 
very important, and that is, that in de- 
veloping plates each one is treated 
separately according to its needs—if it 
has been over-exposed, it is retarded in 
the development; if the reverse, the de- 
velopment is forced; but it is not so, 
ordinarily, with films, which are devel- 
oped in a'strip of half a dozen, more or 
less. By this method the negatives can- 
not have the individual care and treat- 
ment that they should have to produce 
good results. 

The tendency of the films to curl is 
also‘another serious drawback to their 
use: while in the various baths the 
films roll up to some extent and the 
sharp edges of the celluloid are very 
likely to cut and scratch the soft gela- 
tine. 
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For these and other important rea- 
sons, which will become evident to any 
one who docs all his own developing 
and finishing, glass plates are better for 
his purposes than films, will produce 
better results and are more convenient 
to handle. H. W. WILKIN. 

Chicago, Illinois. 


a 


The First Sunlight Photograph. 


Part seven of Zhe Bancroft Book of 
the Fair is of especial interest to photo- 
graphers, containing among its very 
many handsome half-tone reproductions 
a copy of the first sunlight photograph. 
Side by side with the half-tones, this 
illustrates vividly the tremendous strides 
photography has made in the past half 
century. There is also an 8x12 picture 
of the great Yerkes telescope, which one 
awe-stricken out-of-town man took for 
“the great Krupp gun.” The women 
will take particular delight in this num- 
ber because it opens Chapter 11, which 
is devoted to the Woman's Department 
of the Exposition. As a memorial of 
the Fair these books, are not surpassed. 

ih linn 


Laid to the Mountant. 


Our long-established ideas as to the 
causes of the fading of prints have been 
rudely controverted by a writer in Zhe 
American Amateur Photographer, who 
tells us that -“it is the malicious starch 


-paste that has faded the greater part of 
our prints during the past twenty years.” 


The theory that hypo is a cause of the 
fading has been thoroughly exploded. 
It is not the card mount that is the 
disastrous agent, for out of a batch of 
views on the same stock, some will fade 
and spot while others will not. “If we 
are going to have a mountant, let us 
have a good one,” the writer says. I 
think careful observation will prove that 
it is not the mountant alone which 
causes the fading. Atmospheric con- 
ditions have the greatest effect, let the 
primary cause be what it may. Even 
unmounted prints would doubtless fade 
in a humid climate. 

















BUCK FEVER IN THE FALL. 





When the yellow’s on the aspen 
And the oaks are turning red— 

O! it’s then a fellow’s asken’ 
For the spruce bows ’neath his bed. 


When the day is just a-breakin’ 
And the buck is out to feed, 
It’s the time to be a-shakin’ 
Everything that smelis of town 
And to see if your repeater will bring His Lordship 
down. 


He's a noble sort of critter— 
Is this buck with antlers large ; 
And he’s apt to breed a fever 
That'll save him from a charge. 


But, if you’d take it steady, 
Be sure you've got a bead 
And don't shoot until you’re ready— 
You may turn the tables on His Buckship and be the 
one to feed. 


Then in your camp you're happy 
When the evening's settled down, 
For you have your sweet tobacco 
And your friends all gathered around ; 
You hear the gurgle of the water 
And the sighing of the pines, 
And if then you'd kick, you’re surely the poorest 
kind of kinds. 
Canon City, Colorado. o*s 
—— <> ——____—_—_ 


Game in Maryland. 





Game im Frederick County (Maryland) is not 
very plentiful this fall. There are fewer gray 
squirrels than last year because oak and hickory 
nuts are scarce. Pheasants and quail are also 
very scarce. There are plenty of woodchucks, 
however, and a great many have been killed, the 
hunters using big calibre rifles; and my neigh- 









bor says he has killed ten raccoons, which I think 
is pretty good. 

A thing to be regretted is the fact that game 
here in the Catoctin Mountains is not protected, 
the shooters being mostly pot-hunters. 

In the few trips that I have taken with my 
.32-40 Ballard I have brought home only ten 
gray squirrels, and one woodchuck. I hope the 
time will come when rifles will be used more 
than they are now, which I know will be con- 
ducive to more sport and not so destructtve to 
game. CATOCTIN. 

Foxville, Maryland. 

oe SS Saat che 
Sport in Colorado. 

Leaving Phoenix, Arizona, before the ‘‘ hinges 
melted off,’”? I sought Colorado and the Sunny 
San Luis Valley to while away the warm months, 
and located at Del Norte, on the Rio Grande, 
thirty miles from the famous Wagon Wheel Gap 
and fifteen miles from charming Monte Vista. 

The season was prolific in trout, both as to 
quantity, quality and size, and some unusually 
large baskets were taken. The fisher using bait 
caught plenty ; the fly-fisher, ditto ; the spoon- 
hook and spinners did fairly well—all going to 
prove that when trout bite they dite, and are not 
always very particular as to what they strike at. 

Capt. J. J. Cline probably took the largest 
number of fish, and he can easily claim to be the 
champion trout fisher of the Rio Grande. Frank 
Thomas caught eight trout weighing over seven- 


teen pounds one morning in a few hours, using + 


minnows. 
Ducks (teal and mallard) were in the lakes in 
the San Luis Valley early in September. On 


September 13 Mr. John Owsley—better known as 
“*Hoot” Owsley—and myself bagged fifty-five 
teal and mallard in one afternoon’s shooting 


‘within ten miles of Monte Vista. ‘‘ Hoot” used 
a Lefever hammerless 12-bore, while I used a 
‘trombone-action Winchester shot-gun, both using 
nitro-powder. 

My trip through by way of Pueblo (where I 
spent a day) was very pleasant and I have met 
many old friends here. I had the pleasure of 
seeing my old friend Jim Elliott defeat Doctor 
Carver in the last match in the series of three, all 
of which he won. Crocus. 

Kansas City, Missouri. 


—_-- --- 
A SOUTH DAKOTA DUCK HUNT. 





It was a long time ago—’83—when I made my 
first trip to Dakota; but perhaps some of Sports 
AFIELD’s readers would like to know something 
about the fine duck shooting to be had out there. 
All through South Dakota there are thousands of 
small lakes—or, as they are termed out there, 
“‘duck ponds”—thickly grown with rushes, 
where the mallard, red-head, teal, etc., breed 
and raise their young. As a rule, one can wade 
any of these duck ponds; for they are not 
swampy, but have a hard, sandy bottom. These 
places are veritable havens of sport to any lover 
of duck shooting ; and I can never forget my first 
surprise on:one of these ponds. As I was driving 
past a succession of them one afternoon, a mallard 
flew in and settled among tne rushes. Uunhitch- 
ing my horse and tying him to the buggy, I took 
my 10-gauge Colt and started after him. About 
twenty yards from the shore he got up almost 
ander my feet, and it was but the work of a 
second to drop him. At the report a second one 
rose, which I also stopped. I was delighted with 
this sort of sport, for it was my first experience of 
such shooting. But after an hour and a half spent 
in those two or three httle duck ponds—kicking 
up and bagging eighteen fine mallards—my en- 
joyment was even greater. The stubble fields of 
that section are capital feeding grounds, and with 
a high wind it was simply murder to bring down 
the mallards as they flew about twenty feet above 
the ground along one of those five-acre strips of 
breaking. 

Grouse were also very thick in that country. 
I remember bringing down five one afternoon 
while going to pick up a winged mallard which 
had fallen about two hundred yards from me. 
‘They had been sitting all about me for two hours 
and my shots had not caused them to take wing. 

I shall never forget the first day’s shoot I had 
on Lake Thompson. Frank —— had often in- 


vited me to visit him on his claim a mile east of 
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the lake. And so one evening I droye out to his 
place. “After a good supper and the soul-satisfy- 
ing cob-pipes, we turned in to get a good night’s 
rest and be up bright and early (very much so) 
for the morning’s shoot. The first hour in bed I 
lay awake, listening to the ‘‘ Honk—honk!’’ of 
the geese as they flew over our shack toward the 
lake. 

Near daybreak my ribs were being vigorously 
prodded by Frank’s elhow—‘‘Say, kid, it’s time 
we were a-moving.’”’ Hurriedly dressing, we 
were soon on the way to the lake shore, some two 
miles to the south-west, to catch the morning 
flight out. Old Mother Earth was covered by a 
heavy fog which, as we neared the water, seemed 
all at once to lift—showing us that we were al- 
most too late. For some time we had heard the 
call.of the hurrying, scurrying flocks, as they 
passed to the south of us, and we reached cover in 
time only to catch the last flock of snow geese as 
it took its outward flight. We crouched in the 
tall grass and waited their gooseships. .On they 
came—about thirty-five yards high and almost 
directly over us. Cautioning Frank toshoot to the 
right, I dropped one from the left with the right 
and a second one fell at the discharge of my left 
barrel. Frank dropped one the first shot and 
scored a clean miss with the second—he using 
BB’s and I No. 2 chilled. 

These were the only shots we got that morning ; 
but, as the flight in would begin about. 2 or 3 
o’clock, I was there on the shore, in a splendid 
blind of tall grass, in good season to await their 
coming. However, there was no wind, and they 
came in too high—out of sight almost. Straggling 
flocks continued to fly in until it began to grow 
dark, and I had not been able to fire a shot. 
Hundreds of teal and mallards had been flying by 
my stand all day ; but | had let them go for the 
most part, excepting in the early part of the after- 
noon when I had bagged a dozen or more. How- 
ever, as I was after geese, I finally concluded to 
allow them to pass by unmolested. I had left 
my horse tied to the buggy some hundred yards 
from the lake and, settling myself down in my 
blind, prepared for a good, long wait. 

All along the shore were signs showing that the 
geese were wont to roost there over night— 
rushes pulled up, etc. About 300 yards off shore 
floated a flock of some thousand snow geese, and 
I waited for them to come in. When it had be- 
come quite dark, I all at once heard the ‘‘ rushing 
roar of their cloud-beating wings,” and in a 
minute they were thickly lined all along the 
water’s edge, some thirty yards away, and at 
work on the bull-rushes. Waiting until they 
were well bunched—I could not judge very well 




















through the darkness—I fired both barrels.— 
Such a squawking and fluttering and splashing 
was never heard before. As the result of those 
first two shots I picked up five dead birds and 
saw one vanish out on the water with a broken 
wing. Then I started for my horse and buggy. 
Dark ?—Well, if anyone ever was lost on a Da- 
kota prairie that person knows how dark real 
darkness seems to grow there. It was darker 
than a thousand black cats at black midnight, 
and I realized that I could not even tell the di- 
rection of our ‘‘shack,’’ much less find my horse. 
However, after wandering around for about two 
hours, Frank finally heard my signal of dis- 
tress and answered my shot ; after which I soon 
reached camp. It was late ; I was tired out with 
my load and—hungry, did you say? Well, I 
guess so! And when Frank greeted me with 
a “Hurry up aad wash, I’ve got something 
here which will make your mouth water,’’ I 
went through that process of washing with more 
hurry than pains. 

‘‘What have you for supper, Frank? What's 
that cooking that smells so good ¢’’ 

“Slumgullion,” said Frank—a sort of a Huckle- 
berry Finn answer; but I was too hungry to 
ask any questions, so we fell to. 

No doubt my hunter-reader knows full well 
what ‘‘slumgullion’’ is; but Frank’s was un- 
doubtedly the best of the kind ever cooked or 
eaten. Its main ingredients were, if I remember 
aright, two mallard and two teal ducks cooked in 
a great iron pot, together with potatoes and hard 
biscuit, and with just a bit of salt pork to season 
the whole. After that supper only the agreeable 
features of the day’s sport came to mind ; its 
minor annoyances all faded away and, 

‘* Like an unsubstantial pageant ended, 
Left not a wrack behind.” 
San Antonio, Texas. H. L. THOMPSON. 
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DUCK SHOOTING ALONG THE B. & M. 





The Burlington and Missouri River Railway 
strikes a little to the north of a line drawn 
directly east from Denver and comes into the 
valley of the South Platte about seventy-five 
mailes out, being but two miles from the river at 
Fort Morgan. It continues in the valley for 
about ten miles, and then, at Brush, bears away 
to.the eastward, while the river turns to a more 
northerly course. One of the best ducking 
regions the State affords is this very valley at 
this point. 

The ducks come in a little earlier here than at 
the base of the mountains, and as soon as a few 
stray flocks appeared around Denver and its 
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vicinity I packed my saddle and gun, cheeked 
them for Brush, and started. On my way many 
ducks were to be seen in the lakes along the lines 
of the irrigation ditches, so that there was an 
additional promise of good sport. The Burlington 
crosses several creeks flowing toward the Platte, 
and in these streams there are many ducks a 
little later ; but now the irrigation ditches are 
full, and the food in them is excellent, so that 
it is better to keep in the irrigated districts, 
hence I struck out at once for the ranch of a 
friend some miles away, where the overflow from 
the ditch has formed a number of small lakes 
in which, at this season, the ducks feed nearly 
all day long. 

I arrived just at night-fall, and after being 
cooped up in the city for nearly a year, could not 
restrain my impatience to hear a duck’s voice; 
so I took a moonlight walk down to the nearest 
lake, where the ducks were giving occasional 
satisfied quacks as they guzzled in the weeds and 
mud for a late supper. : 

Before daylight I was prepared for them. It 
is strange how much a man who has not had his 
hip-boots and shooting-coat on for nearly a year 
can grow in the few minutes it takes to put them 
on, but it is a fact that I have no doubt many of 
my readers are familiar with, that if one were 
always as large as he feels when he gets dressed 
for his first shoot after a long interval, he would 
just as soon fight Jim Corbett as not. 

I started out at 4:30 a.m. The fields abounded 
in rabbits, that got up almost under my feet; 
but who would shoot rabbits in a duck country? 
I travelled toward the nearest lake, and, just be- 
fore the sun arose, saw a little bunch of teal 
feeding in the weeds by its margin. I crawled up 
close under cover of thé weeds and watched them 
thrust their heads under water, rise up and flap 
their wings, and disport themselves as they love to 
do at such times. Finally, one swam out from 
the bunch, and, getting opposite a low place in 
the weeds, looked at me a full half minute. That 
settled the question in his mind, for he seemed 
to want no further acquaintance: with a little 
quack of alarm, he started to fly, but, rising as 
the flock arose, I caught two of them with the 
first barrel and one with the second; the rest 
sped away toward one of the lower lakes. 

Then I started on the round of the four lakes. 
Cover was short in many places, but ducks were 
adundant, and they kept flying from one to 
another of the lakes. As the latter were all in a 
line along the course of the ditch, I was always 
in their line of flight and so obtained many a good 
shot. The mallards and pintails had been in one 
of the larger lakes below me, but now were fly- 
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ing and offered fair shooting. When no ducks 
were in sight, a large flock of snipe give me 
opportunity to practice. Later a flock of curlew 
circled around, with their incessant noise, and 
gave some most beautiful wing shooting. I know 
of no finer object for this sport, for they fly most 
gracefully. To be sure, the ducks are better for 
the table, but many like the rather gamy taste 
of the curlew. 

When I had secured a dozen and a half of ducks, 
I felt like resting, and so staked them out 
around a little island, surrounded by shallow 
water, and, building a blind of tumble weeds, sat 
down with some melons from the neighboring 
field. I had a very interesting time, too, for I 
was thirsty, but as soon as I became thoroughly 
engrossed in the segment of a cantaloupe, a duck 
would come sailing by, and begin to investigate 
the decoys. Several were invited to stop and 
assist in deceiving their fellows, with heads rest- 
ing in the forks of weeds stuck in the lake bottom. 

And so it went ; for, when tired of tramping 
along the ditch, I rested in the blind. Toward 
night I found that I was going to come seriously 
near breaking a former record in this region, 
when I had killed forty-six ducksin a day. 
When it came supper-time at the ranch, I had 
forty-three ducks, and quite a lot of snipe ; still, 
I wanted to improve on my previous record and 
so returned to the blind as the moon rose. I 
think many shooters lose some of the best sport 
by retiring too early from the feeding places : as the 
darkness gets a little too thick to tell a duck from 
any other bird, the mallards and pintails love to 
come in with a ‘‘swish’’ and alight in the lake, 
listen for a moment for any signs of danger, and 
then begin to seek a late supper. As they came 
by the narrow part of the lake where my blind 
was situated on a small island, I tried them ; but 
before they fairly began their fiight, they appar- 
ently decided to go to the other lakes. I added 
but three pintails to my score, and so failed to 
beat the record of my former shoot,—but I had 
enough. 

Feeling tired the next morning, I decided to 
look for some antelope in the sandhills across the 
river, where I had often hunted them when a 
resident in this section. The little gray mare 
stretched away easily for the ten miles, and I was 
soon in the hills ; but the drought had spoiled the 
sport fur this season. I found the grass scarcely 
out of the ground because of the lack of water in 
the spring, and the old buffalo trails filled up 
with sand which showed no mark of life. Here, 
where one generally may see thousands of range 
cattle in a ride of a few miles, there was no sign 
of animal life except a few stray steers along by 


the river’s edge ; not an antelope nor‘a fresh track 
of one did I see in the whole ride. 

At noon I returned to the river at Tetsell’s 
sheep ranch, abandoned years ago. It was evi- 
dent that the antelope had gone farther back into 
the hills than I had time to go, and I went to the 
home ranch. 

That night I added a few more ducks to my 
score, sacked them up, and rode to the station 
ready for the early Denver train. And now I 
wonder when the next ducking trip will come. 

Dr. J. N. HALL. 

Denver, Colorado. 

a2 Same z 
OUR FIRST DEER. 


In all my career as a sportsman I never ex- 
perienced so much excitement in the same length 
of time as I did on my first deer hunt. Having 
been very successful in bagging almost every- 
thing that wears fur or feathers in this latitude, 
something still seemed lacking to make my suc- 
cess complete, and I concluded that that some- 
thing was a deer. But how to get one was a 
question, as I suppose there was not a deer with- 
in 500 miles of here, although a few years ago 
this country was fairly overran with them; but 
at that time I was too young to handle a gun 
successfully. 

After thinking the matter over, I consulted my 
younger brother, who nearly always accompanied 
me on my hunting trips, and who is a thorough 
sportsman in every particular and a crack wing 
shot, and he thought we would better go to Min- 
nesota, as the northern part was said to be a 
sportsman’s paradise for large game. So thither 
we hied us, arriving in the fall of 189—. 

The first thing in order was information, for we 
were perfectly green regarding the nature of deer. 
The local hunters were disposed ts) make sport of 
us and told us all manner of unreasonable things 
about shooting deer, which we foolishly took in, 
supposing everybody to be as truthful as we tried 
to be ourselves. Among other things they told 
us, was that the woods were full of bears and 
lynxes, and that it was almost sure death to meet 
either unless we could hit it in the eye at the first 
shot, as they could carry off nearly a ton of lead 
in the body without much inconvenience. 

This information dampened our spirits some- 
what, for we were not expert enough with the 
rifle to hit an active wild beast in the eye, shot- 
guns being the weapons we were used to. We 
were in a dilemma, indeed, as we did not wish to 
face the uncertain dangers of the forest and still 
did not want to go home without a deer. We 
had about decided to return empty-handed, how- 























ever, when a resident of the town, who was some- 
what of « hunter, came to our relief and told us 
where there was a salt-lick about three miles 
from town, where the deer were said to congre- 
gate every evening. He also told us how to hunt 
them; and in regard to the savage animals, he 
said a bear or lynx was seen occasionally, but a 
45-calibre bullet would stop them as quick as it 
would a deer. 

Oar spirits now rose from a frigid temperature 
to fever heat; but we were a little squeamish 
about hunting in an unknown forest after night. 
Nevertheless, we resolved to try it that very 
evening, having come there for the purpose. We 
spent the intervening time in getting pointers 
from our friend and preparing for the campaign. 

About 5 o’clock we set out for the lick, which 
we reached after getting nearly lost a few times. 
It was situated on a hill in a clearing where an 
old logging camp had been located some time pre- 
vious. We found the grass there fairly eaten to 
the ground, and innumerable paths led into the 
woods in every direction. That was encouraging 
to us, who had never seen a deer-track or sign in 
the woods before. 

We immediately marked our bearings so we 
would not get lost when darkness came on, and 
with our guns climbed a tree near by in which a 
platform had been erected about twenty-five feet 
from the ground. When we reached it we found 
ample room for one, but the quarters were rather 
cramped for two; but we made the best of it by 
placing our backs together so we could command 
the clearing upon all sides of us, it being impos- 
sible to turn in our limited space, and waited. 

It was a novel experience at first, but as it be- 
gan to get late our courage slowly oozed away 
and when it commenced to get dark we regretted 
our venture. I did, at any rate, for the wind had 
risen and moaned weirdly through the pines. I 
think it was the most mournful sound I ever 
heard’; under the circumstances, it helped me to 
conjure up all sorts of fancies. I imagined I 
could see and hear all the animals in the universe 
making for our particular tree. 1 don’t believe I 
could have hit a whole herd of deer had they ap- 
peared then. 

All at once Ira nudged me with his elbow and 
Lslowly turned my head and body around so I 
could see on his side of the tree. At first I could 
make out nothing; but, on looking earnestly, I 
could see an object slowly moving towards us. 
It came steadily onward until it was within 
abont forty yards of us and then stopped ; and 
all the time my heart kept rising towards my 
mouth. Yet I managed to articulate in a whis- 
per, ‘‘S—s—shoot.”’ 
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**T can’t; you !’’ the reply came. 

‘* He is on your side, and I can’t turn enough,” 
I said ; but I was secretly glad of it, for I was all 
of atremble. With that, Ira slowly raised his 
rifle and fired. To our imaginative ears the re- 
port sounded like that of a ‘cannon, and I 
nearly fell from our perch. 

But when I looked towards the object, to my 
surprise, it still stood as before, turning its head 
from side to side, trying to comprehend what it 
all meant, and not looking high enough to see us. 

‘*Try him again,’’ I whispered, ‘‘and hold 
low, for this semi-darkness is deceiving.” I had 
hardly spoken when another report bounded 
forth, and the animal seemed to wilt right down 
into its tracks. 

We were not long going down that tree, Ira in 
advance. We soon reached the animal which 
proved to be a doe—the finest, I thought, that 
ever died by a hunter’s hand. Her throat was 
soon cut, and we had just finished disemboweling 
her, when the most blood-curdling ery I ever 
heard seemed to come out of the brush close by. 
I have heard of the wail of a lost soul but I had 
never heard one before ; but if that was not one, 
it was as near it as I ever wish to hear. Instant- 
ly their flashed through my mind all the stories I 
had ever heard or read of people being torn to 
pieces by wild animals, and I thought our turn 
had certainly come. We grabbed our guns and 
got up that tree some way—I never knew how—I 
in advance this time ; and there we sat and tried 
to compose ourselves, while we listened. Soon we 
heard a rustling in the timber near by, and in 
order to keep our courage up and end the sus- 
pense, if possible, we both fired in the direction 
of the noise. There was a crashing of brush 
and a scampering of heayy feet in the distance, 
and all was still. 

We sat there an hour or more, hardly daring to 
move, before we at last plucked courage enough 
toclimt down. Then we took the deer between 
us and lit out for town, guided by the electrie 
lights which we could occasionally catch a 
glimpse of through the timber. The way seemed 
extraordinarilly long, over fallen logs and through 
thick brush, and the deer heavy, handicapped as 
we were by looking backwards nearly all the 
time. Ira said he wished he was built like an 
owl, so he could turn his head clear around with- 
out turning his body, as he was afraid he would 
dislocate his neck if we did not reach town 
soon. : 

We arrived there at last, and on telling of the 
cry we heard, were told by fellow sportsmen that 
it was probably a panther attracted by the smell 
of blood. 
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We stayed a few days longer at that place, but 
always did our hunting in the day time; and 
when we left we each had several deer to our 
credit, but the killing of none was attended with 
as much excitement as we had when shooting our 
first. W. O. Foore. 
Wood River, Nebraska. 
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MONGOLIAN PHEASANTS IN OREGON. 





The president of the H. T. Hudson Arms Com- 
pany writes us as follows from Portland, Oregon, 
with regurd to shooting in his section of the coun- 
try : 

“‘The Mongolian pheasant, or what we here 
call the ‘‘ Denny ’’ pheasant, imported by Judge 
0. N. Denny, has become a great success as a 
game bird. When I say success, I mean that the 
birds cannot be exterminated, although they 
‘may at times become quite scarce. They are 
very gamy and it takes a good, strong shot to 
fetch them down, although when quite young 
they stand to a dog very well; as they grow 
older however they are pretty lively and make 
most dogs work hard to keep up with them. 

**T was out last week for a day’s shooting and 
got 23. We consider that only fair shooting, 
notwithstanding a great many do not get so 
many ; while, on the other hand, many get 20, 
30 and 40 in a day—but the latter is considered 
an extraordinary good day’s shoot. 

‘The birds, as I suppose you well know, raise 
two or three broods in a year. I think the last 
birds now are large enough for anyone to shoot. 
I think our game laws are rather early for most 
of these birds, as, if the old bird is shot when the 
brood is young, the whole brood is spoiled. 
They lay from 12 to 20 eggs at the time, and lay 
2 or 3 times, as I said before. They are one of 
the finest birds that can be found anywhere, and 
they are fully as large as a prairie chicken and, I 
think, much quicker on the wing, which makes 
them a delightful bird to shoot at; and then 
they are tall and have a fine color, being bronze, 
or handsome dark red, which with a very pretty 
tail and the ring around the neck, makes them 
one of the prettiest game birds that is to be shot 
at in America, their being none more beautiful 
in the country unless it is the golden pheasant, 
which has been turned out here as a game bird, but 
uot to shoot at yet. The protective law on them 
will not be raised for some time. To protect these 
birds, the Legislature has passed a law prohibit- 
ing the shooting of them for market during all 
but six weeks of the season. Our season on them 
opens the first of August and closes the first of 
December ; so you can see the market hunters do 
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not get away with all of our game birds. 

‘* Ducks are very scarce at present, as the high 
water we had here spoiled most of our lakes for 
early shooting, and the weather being very fine, 
there is no storm to drive the ducks or snipe up 
from the coast. As a consequence, our party of 
three got only 40 snipe during Sunday’s shoot, 
(September thirtieth,) but we expect that in the 
course of two or three weeks the weather will 
become more stormy and drive the ducks from 
the coast into our lakes; then we will secure 
some very fine bags of ducks and snipe—also, of 
geese, as they are flying now. ”’ 

H. T. HUDSON. 

Portland, Oregon. 

fe EL oes 
With the Turkeys in West Virginia. 

One morning last fall when I was sleeping 
soundly—and, more than likely, snoring—I was 
aroused by my father calling me. Supposing 
that he wanted me to get ready to go to work, I 
was not very prompt in answering ; but this time 
it happened that he was saying, ‘‘ Turkeys’’. 
Now, when anyone says ‘‘ turkeys’”’ to me, I am 
very wide awake ; consequently, it was but a few 
minutes before he heard me decending the stairs 
two at a time. He said he ‘heard the turkeys 
calling on Sawmill Mountain, and I grabbed my 
gun and caller and set off at double-quick pace 
for the place. 

When I came near enough, I crept up to a little 
bench under the rocks and sat down by the side 
of_a forked chestnut-oak and began to call. I 
had given but a few calls, when I heard the tur- 
keys answering and coming towards me without 
a suspicion of danger. But one—an old hen— 
began saying, “Quit! quit! quit!’’: ‘‘O yes,” 
I said to myself, *‘I’ll quit, my lady, when I’m 
out of ammunition or this gun of mine don’t work 
right.‘’ She flew away, and this made a stir 
among the others, but I could see they were still 
coming toward me. 

I let them get withia fifty yards, and then 
fired at one I had singled out, and had the 
pleasure of seeing him roll over and go kicking 
and flopping down the side of the mountain. So 
I saw my gun had acted all right in his case; 
but when I tried to throwin another load, I 
found the shell was stuck fast in the chamber— 
and right then and there I saw my gun was not 
working right for the next one. Fortunately, I 
had a nail in my pocket, and by means of it I got 
the shell out in time to get a shot at the last one 
of the bunch that was on the ground. This one 
I stopped nicely. 

I picked up my. two birds and hung them up 
by their heads in the forks of a dog-wood bush 














and then pushed on after the others. I succeded 
in calling up another one, but as the bullet only 
tore a few feathers from his back, I concluded to 
tuke my two birds and go home. They were 
both young ones ; one weighed 7} pounds and the 
other, 7. I killed another one of the same flock 
a few days afterward—at least, I supposed it to 
be such, as I killed it at the same place. 

I intended to rest satisfied for a time with what 
I had done and not bother the turkeys again for 
some time ; but two of my friends came to the 
house one evening to get me to go with them 
after turkeys, and I had to go. We found a 
large bunch but got only two, my friends getting 
one and I the other. 8S. L. CLOWER. 

Globe, West Virginia. 

Be sent * Sar 
As to Wild Rice. 

While in Janesville, Wisconsin, t’other day, 
and chancing to meet Richard Valentine, a veteran 
sportsman of that city, I asked him to write for 
SPoRTS AFIELD a paper anent the right way to 
plant wild rice and the proper way to care for it 
when once planted. [This, in view of the en- 
quiry of Mr. Tarbell and other Ohio sportsmen 
that appeared in our September issue.] Mr. 
Valentine said he would try to get around to it 
some time ; but we all know that “some time” 
is a very remote period. Mr. Valentine has had 
much experience with this kind of a crop and has 
successfully planted many acres with it. He 
can be addressed for detailed information at 156 
South Second street, Janesville, Wis. For those 
sections in a latitude similar to that of Central 
Illinois and farther south, he advises planting 
the rice in the late spring-time, and in all cases 
sowing it thickly. He said, if planted in the 
fall, the birds would be apt to eat it all up. Al- 
though he stated having had very good luck with 
it, in Minnesota and Wisconsin, by planting it 
‘*the very last thing in the fall—just before it 
freezes up.”’ 

‘*Why is it,’ I enquired, ‘‘ that, out of all the 
many sportsmen who try in different parts of our 
country to raise wild rice, so few are even half- 
way successful ?”’ 

‘*Wild rice needs a mucky, muddy founda- 
tion,’’ he continued, ‘‘and without perpetual 
moisture to feed on, it will not thrive. Then, 
too, it must be sown thickly ; not here and there 
a few handfals, but, I had almost said, a regular 
bedding down with it. Very few sportsmen plant 
it thickly enough. But one fellow did”’ [laugh- 
ing]—‘‘a friend of mine down in Middle Ten- 
nessee. He had a fine carp pond with a rich, 
muddy bottom, but he had yearnings for wild 
rice, and so sent to me for some. At the end of 
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six months he wrote to me, saying that the rice 
was making but a slight showing. And I sent 
him some more seed. Nearly two years after- 
wards he passed through here on a fishing trip. 

‘**How’s that fish pond of yours, anyhow” I 
enquired. 

‘**Fish pond!’ he ejaculated. ‘Why, there 
ain’t any fish pond there any more. That rice 
suddenly took a notion to grow and completely 
smothered out all competitors—fish, pond, bull- 
frogs, everything.’ ” CLAUDE KING. 

Beloit, Wisconsin. 

ALTO Berets 

A LITTLE company of Iowa sportsmen set out 
from Davenport the night of Monday, October 8, 
for their regular annual camp-out and hunt— 
namely: S. F. Gilman, F. O. Davis, J. E. Case, 
Dr. R. W. Hill and. Thomas Swiney. Their 
destination is extreme North-Western Nebraska— 
taking the popular shooting line, the Fremont, 
Elkhorn & Missouri Valley Railroad at Omaha, 
and going as fur as Valentine station in Cherry 
County. At Valentine they will be met by teams 
with a complete outfit—the entire party going 
into camp on a string of sure-enough fresh-water 
lakes (no alkali ponds, thank you) some twenty- 
five miles distant from the railroad. As they 
have a good knowledge of the country visited and 
know one another thoroughly, it may be set 
down as a sure thing that they will have a pleas- 
ant, health-profiting outing. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 


—-RUNS-— 


ELEcTRIC LIGHTED and Steam Heated Vestibule Trains 
between Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, daily. 

THROUGH PARLOR Cars On day trains, between Chicago, 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

ELEcTrRIc LIGHTED and Steam Heated Vestibule Trains 
between Chicago and Omaha and Sioux City, daily. 

E1egut Fast TRatns each way, daily, between Chicago 
and Milwaukee. 

Soxtip Trains between Chicago and principal points in 
Northern Wisconsin and the Peninsula of Michigan. 
THRovuGH TRAINS with Palace Sleeping Cars, Free Chair 
Cars and Coaches between Chicago and points in Iowa, 

Minnesota, Southern and Central Dakota, 

Tue Finest Dining Cars in the World. 

Tue Best Sleeping Cars. Electric Reading Lamps in 
Berths. t 

Tue Best and latest type of Private Compartment Cars, 
Free Reclining Chair Cars and Buffet Library Smoking 
Cars. 

6,150 mites of road in Illinois, Wisconsin, Northern 
Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, South Dakota 
and North Dakota. ‘ 

EVERYTHING First-Class. 

Frrst-Ciass People patronize First-Class Lines. 

Trioket AGENTS everywhere sell tickets over the Chi 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, or address Geo, 
H. Heafford, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
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TO A YOUNG TRAP-SHOOTER. 





(Second Letter.) 

My DEAR FRIEND :—The matter of adjusting 
a gun to fit is somethihg almost impossible to de- 
fine, and too little attention is paid to it by our 
manufacturers, who are too busy making and 
selling guns to bother about theoretical ideas. If 
you will give a first-class mechanic figures and 
plans, he will duplicate them with fidelity ; but 
if you should order a gun from each of six me- 
chanics and leave the fit of each gun to the indi- 
vidual who makes it, I do not hesitate to say that 
the six guns would be very unlike one another. 
You can learn to shoot any kind of a gun aftera 
fashion, but in trap-shooting you must leave 
nothing to chance that can be reduced to a 
certainty ; hence you must patiently work out 
the problem of fitting your gun to yourself—fit 
the gun to yourself, fit a load to the gun and 
then practice. 

Get a good shot to stand by you and coach you 
alittle. It is easy to see whether you are shoot- 
ing over, or under, or to one side; if you are 
shooting under the target, the persumption is 
that the stock is too crooked or perhaps too short ; 
if shooting over it, that the stock is too long or too 
straight ; if to one side or the other, that the eye 
does not follow the middle ofthe rib. This latter 
fault may be remedied by a padded boot that 
will keep the head up when the cheek is laid 
against the stock, so that the eye is compelled to 
be in line with the sight. Speaking of sights 
reminds me that Mr. Lyman’s nice, big, ivory 
shot-gun sights are mighty good things to have 
on a trap gun. Iwill not guarantee that with 
them you will not miss a shot, but you will like 
them I know. 

Get a Heikes’ hand-protector by all means; 
your gun will get hot even though you do use 
nitro-powders, and in winter it will keep the 





























hand from uncomfortable contact with the cold 
steel. 

Now, as to the powder you shall use: our old 
friend, black powder, is just as effective as ever, 
but to my mind the cleanliness of the nitro 
compounds is sufficient reason for the trap-shooter 
to use them in preference to the black. Lessening 
of recoil, closer pattern, extra velocity, lack of 
smoke—all are good points in favor of the modern 
explosives ; we shoot at the trap for sport, and to 
obtain our object we must eliminate every objec- 
tionable feature. 

In choosing a nitro-powder, the novice is con- 
fronted with an apparent parodox: that, of sev- 
eral such powders now on market, each is the 
best. To reconcile this to sober facts, one must 
recollect the old saying, ‘‘Many men of many 
minds’”’, for it is this that makes one better than 
another to the individual. For instance, I think 
that American wood-powder is the best, and have 
(as you know) preached its perfections ever since 
it first appeared ; but there are others, far better 
able to talk and. write of such things than I am, 
who consider some other nitro superior, and so it 
goes on ad infinitum; each has unanswerable ar- 
guments for his pet and against all others. And 
in this cross-fire of opinions, the problems offered 
to the manufacturers are being solved for them in 
a practical manner, and all they need to do is to 
keep up with the demonstrations furnished them 
by the army of trap-shooters in this country and 
in a short time their powders will attain to per- 
fection ; when, under ordinary circumstances, it 
would take years of arduous and expensive 
experimenting to find out and classify the thous- 
and and one points going to make a perfect nitro- 
powder. Take, for instance, black powder: 
safe, reliable ; about as near perfection as it can bé 
—the result of centuries of use ; on the other hand, 
we find the nitros invented and brought to a high 
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degree of perfection in less than a decade. Trap- 
shooting is responsible for much of this, and if 
there was as much rifle shooting as there is trap- 
shooting with shotguns, a successful nitro for a 
grooved barrel would long ago have been ‘‘un fait 
accompli.’? My advice in this matter would be to 
use the straight American product—and this at 
the risk of being pronounced prejudiced. It is 
the result of an American’s genius and skill—the 
only nitro-powder whose manufacturers have 
thought too much of themselves and their pro- 
duct to villify other compounds and their makers 
—and, as I firmly believe, with one exception, 
the only safe nitro now in use. 

For cases‘you can use the ‘‘ Climax ’’, with a 
few grains of black powder priming. I have shot 
thousands of them without a miss or hang-fire 
and am even now loath to change to the later 
cases with improved primers. Of these new cases 
the Winchester ‘‘Blue Rival’’ is a_ first-class 
cheap one, and the metal-lined cases of the same 
company represent the highest development of 
the American paper case. 

It will take some time and considerable experi- 
menting to find the proper charge to suit the 
individual gun. Have some expert load your 
cartridges until you are entirely au fait with the 
manner Of doing it for yourself; try a standard 
load—like three drams of American wood powder, 
ene and one-eighth ounces of No. 7 chilled shot—; 
ever the powder put first a card (No. 12) then a 
§ black felt (No. 11), then a black-edge (No. 12); 
over the shot put a Keystone ‘‘top-shot’’ wad, 
and have the cartridges crimped in a Spangler 
crimper. This latter tool is a good one ; it really 
erimps and the part turned over stays put—which 
is more than can be said of every crimper. From 
this load as a basis you can ring the changes in 
wadding, etc:, until you have just what you want. 
Once having this, stick to it like a brother, and 
you will find your shooting regular—which is 
proof positive that the gun and load are all right 
and that you are in a fair way to become a first- 
class trap-shot. 

When you are prepared to load your own 
cartridges, get one of the new ‘‘ Ideal’’ loading 
machines ; with this the operations of loading 
cartridges are reduced to simplicity itself; it is 
exceedingly accurate in measuring the charges of 
any intro—a’ point of great value—and the ease 
and celerity with which one can load a hundred 
cartridges will soon pay for it in the comfort it 
will give you over the old-fashioned method of 
doing such work. 

More than likely you will say, when you read 
this, that these are all matters of individual 
preference, and to a great extend that is true; 
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you must settle many such questions for yourself 
by experiment you will come to see wherein 
some things suit you and others do not; gradu- 
ally you will come to a certain line of thinking 
and evolve new points for yourself, these you will 
impart to others and they in their return will 
improve on them, and so it will go—it is simply 
the history of all humun progress on a small 
scale. 

The sooner you arrive at some definite conclu- 
sions and are prepared to launch out for yourself, 
the more rapid your progress; attendance at the 
big tournaments is an excellent, though some 
what expensive, manner of becoming acquainted 
not only with men whose business itis to shoot, 
but to decide some questions fur yourself by 
actual experience. Any man can shoot a streak 
on his home grounds with which he has become 
well acquainted, and in company with his own 
friends whose calibre he knows to a hair; let 
that same man get out on strange ground in real 
good company where the rush and bustle is con- 
tinuous from morning till night and he will find 
that it takes nerve and considerable experience to 
stand up and shoot down the programme, a loser 
until he gets keyed up to the proper pitch, when 
confidence returns and the scores show a heavy 
persentage of breaks. 

Fraternally yours, 
Dr. 8S. J. Fort, (Picus.) 

Ellicott City, Maryland. 

ete ade eae 
On Pleasure Bent. 

A. E. HENRY, Roscoe Chapman of The Star, 
Dr. Clint Helm, Fred Savage, C. G. Smith and 
Robert Lathrup—all of Rockford, Illinois—re- 
cently entered into a solemn compact to spend 
the latter half of this month at, shall we say, 
“Camp Mallard.” At any rate, they will locate 
in the vicinity of Pingree, situate some forty 
miles to the north fof Jamestown, North Dakota ; 
and itis currently reported that they will have 
“first call’ on the myriads of wild-fowl now 
assembled at Arrow Wood Lake and the many 
other places thereabouts where the Jim River has 
widened out a bit and run over. Speaking of 
North Dakota, reminds us of another bunch of 
sportsmen that have already headed in that di- 
rection—to-wit: Dr. Ben B. Hyler, J. T. Fuller, 
A. P. Woodruff (all of Savanna, Illinois) and Hy 
Wagoner, the Hinckley banker. They go quitea 
distance north, to Island Lake, on line of the 
Great Northern Railway. Doctor Hyler showed 
us, while in his office at Savanna, a strong box 
full enough of ammunition to have gladdened the 
heart of the deadliest pirate that ever scuttled 
ship. 
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A Utah Contest. 

The shooting fraternity of Utah takes a lively 
interest in the comparative merits of the Salt 
Lake and the Ogden gun clubs of that State and 
watches attentively the good natured rivalry be- 
tween them. The two teams got together again 
last month with the result that the Ogdens came 
out ahead, as they have been fortunate in doing 
regularly. In this last contest there were seven 
men upon either side, each shooting at twenty 
singles and five pairs of inanimate targets. The 
scores were as follows : 


THE OGDEN TEAM. 
aR 


THE SALT LAKE TEAM. 
Brockbank 24 
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It will be seen that Becker and Dermody made 
the best scores, breaking twenty-eight out of a 
possible thirty. Upon this occasion, G. L. Becker 
made the fine score of ninety-seven out of a pos- 
sible 100, singles and doubles. Mr. Becker be- 
longs to the Ogden club and holds the champion- 
ship badge of Utah, having defended it fora year 
against all contestants. The badge is a handsome 
gold medal given by our friends, the Browning 
Brothers of Ogden, and is of an artistic and 


unique design. 
—_—$—$_——___—- 


Western Sentiment. 

‘The interest taken in shooting, .fishing, na- 
tural history and the allied interests,’’ writes a 
well informed Coloradoan to SporTS AFIELD, 
‘*ig steadily growing in our State, and I am re- 
liably informed that the same conditions obtain 
in Utah. Boasting aside, I think our people have, 
take them as a class, a truer insight into the value 
of our game animals and fish, and the necessity 
of properly protecting them, than is usual in 
other sections of our country.’’ Good for you, 
Colorado! and may you live long and prosper. 


Gun SACHEM CALLENDER of Clinton is one of 
the best friends of the nitro-powder interest in all 
Iowa. He is continually loading and experi- 
menting, and is a close reader of the various 
Armin Tenner and other learned ammunition 
papers appearing in our own American Field and 
the foreign shooting press. 


—_ 
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Tuomas P. LAFLIN, who, but a brief ten years 
ago, was acknowledged to be one of the best trap 
shots of the Mississippi Valley, has now extensive 
business interests at Rock Island, having set out 
his own vine and fig tree at Milan, one of the 
picturesque outlying towns of that city. 
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The Colorado Championship. 

A shooting contest for State championship was 
held at Telluride, Colorado, September 18, 19 
and 20, which was won by L. G. Morse of The 
Pueblo Gun Club. Twenty men took part in the 
tournament, each one shooting at twenty singles, 
angles known; ten singles, angles unknown ; 
ten singles from unknown traps and five pairs in- 
animate targets; the American Shooting Associa- 
tion rules governing. Mr. Morse won his cham- 
pionship (forty-six out of a possible fifty) with a 
No. 1 L. C. Smith hammerless gun charged with 
three drams of American wood powder and one 
ounce of No. 7 trap shot in Winchester cases. 
The team championship of the State was won by 
L. G. Morse, John Harms and D. Ramsey, con- 
stituting the Pueblo Gun Club team. 


in 
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WE must needs thank Sportsmen H. J. Pease 
and D. N. Allison of Fulton, Illinois, for the 
hearty manner in which they haye seen fit to 
commend Sports AFIELD in its opposition to the 
trap-shooting of live pigeons. 
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Beginning Sunday, October 7,a Palace Buffet Sleeping 
Car Service will be inaugurated between Chicago and 
New York City via the Nickel Plate Road and Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad. This in no way 
changes the former Through Car Arrangement. 

-_- -—- 
Rudy’s Pile Suppository 

Is guaranteed to cure Piles and Constipation, or money 
refunded. 50 cents per box. Send two stamps for cir- 
cular and Free Sample to Martin Rudy, Registered 
Pharmacist, Lancaster, Pa. No postals answered, For 
sale by all first-class druggists everywhere. Peter Van 
Schaack & Sons, wholesale agents, Chicago, I1l. 

° eicclligaoe 
HOT SPRINGS, VA. 











The Mecca of the Tourist, Invalid and Pleasure- 
Seeker—Old Time Charms Combined 
With Modern Conveniences. 





Are you seeking health? Or rest, or plegsure? Go at. 
once to Hot Springs, Virginia, where the wonderful 
mineral springs will take away every vestage of ill- 
health: where the pure mountain air gives renewed 
vitality, and where the most beautiful scenery in the 
world awakens new hopes, new aspirations in the tired 
soul. 

Besides the venerable hotels that have afforded com- 
fort to so many generations, at this beautiful Virginia 
resort, there has been built a splendid new hotel, thus. 
combining old time charms with modern conveniences. 

Solid trains from Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis and Indi- 
anapolis, via the Big four Route daily, connect with the 
F. F. V. Limited via the C. & O. Ry., leaving Cincinnati 
in the evening, reaching Hot Springs next morning. 
Through Palace Sleeping Cars from St. Louis and Indi- 
anapolis. 

Dining Cars entire route. 

For pamphlets and full information, address, 

E. O. MoCorMIcE, D. B. MARTIN, 
Pass. Traffic Manager, Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt 
Bre Four Route, CINCINNATI, O. 
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of mind.”—WasHINGTON IRVING. 


“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 








THE ANGLER AND THE POT-FISHER. 





The terms angling sportsman and pot-fisherman 
are strangely misapplied at times. 
siderable respect for some men who are called 
pot-fishermen and very little for some other men 
who call themselves angling sportsmen and who 
affect to despise those whom they call pot-fishers, 
writes A. N. Cheney in Forest and Stream. 

A pot-fisherman may fish out of season, and 
with the crudesi tackle, or with engines of de- 
struction that are made illegal by statute; and 
he may not be particular about the species or the 
number of fish that fall to him, but as a rule he 
fishes for that useful utensil which is prefixed to 
his name, or, in other words, to fill an empty 
stomach, or to sell the fish that he pots. He may 
not be made of clay as fine as that which goes 
into the composition of the sportsman, and a bull- 
head or an eel taken on a set line may be to him 
as sweet of flesh as a trout taken on a fly, but for 
all of that he does not catch fish.to leave on the 
bank or to boast about, for it is straight business 
with him, either to satisfy his hunger by the 
easiest and most direct means, or to make a 
profit, so he does not waste the meanest of fishes 
which he takes in his mean way. His education 
or advantages may be such that he knows no 
other course to pursue in thé capture of fish, and 
he may take them to the last one with no thought 
of a future supply for his pot or his profit, but 
they are utilized in the market stall or on the 
pot-fisher’s own table. 

But what can be said of a man who claims to 
be an angling sportsman, a man with the advan- 
tages of education, a man of means who never 
knew the pangs of hunger or of want in any form, 
who with fine tackle and plenty of it, will catch 
and kill in an artistic manner 128 ouananiche in 


I have con- 


one day, and bring them to his hotel to spoil, that 
he may ‘‘make a record?’’ I do not know what 
kind of a record he calls it, but I call it a dis- 
graceful record. 

And what of another man in the Maine woods, 
in a camp where there are a dozen men fishing, 
each furnishing his quota only of trout for the 
table (for there is no way of getting any trout out 
of the woods), who goes out with the warning 
that none of his trout can be used, and kills in 
one day over 200 handsome trout and brings 
them to the camp to rot. 

I regret to say that these instances that I have 
quoted of inexcusable fish slaughter are not rare 
among those who are called sportsmen, for I have 
found similar cases, or heard of them, over and 
over in the various fishing camps and resorts that 
I have visited, although it is not always that the 
fish are intentionally wasted after the record 
which is sought is accomplished. For instanee, I 
was fishing in Lake Champlain for black bass, and 
a gentleman in the same hotel saved his bass for 
a number of days in the ice-house until he had 
enough to fill a barrel, and then he shipped them 
to New York, a distance of over 300 miles, by 
freight train. The fish were none too fresh when 
they started on their journey, and were utterly 
spoiled when they reached their destination. The 
man’s intentions were good, but he did not show 
a high order of intelligence when he shipped fresh 
fish as freight and expected them to remain fresh. 

Some hotel and camp keepers encourage this 
record-making business as an advertisement, and 
others discourage it by every means in their 
power. In speaking of records I refer to records 
of the number of fish taken and not to the size of 
individual fish, which is perfeetly and absolutely 
meritorious for any man to compass in a record if 
it is done legitimately. 
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Pot-fishermen are denounced and damned by 
sportsmen because of their illegal methods of fish- 
ing and their general destructiveness which de- 
populates our waters of fish faster than they can 
be stocked by Nature or by artificial propagation, 
but are they alone to blame for such a condition 
of things? Is not the educated sportsman who 
slaughters fish within the law, and then wastes 
them to make a record, far more to blame for the 
destruction, so far as his individual record is con- 
cerned, than the other fellow? I think he is, 
and it is for this reason that I have precious little 
respect for the fish pirate who masquerades under 
the name of angling sportsman, and he must be 
cast out from among angling sportsmen by the 
sportsmen themselves before the ignorant pot- 
hunter is brought to the bar, if for no other rea- 
son than his bad example. 


jes wel eb. E 
A NEW BASS BAIT. 

Many experiences and theories have been re- 
lated and advanced in regard to the most alluring 
bait to be used for the capture—by hook and line 
—of the larger and more wary specimens of the 
game fish that frequent our small lakes and 
streams ; and almost every person who is a gen- 
uine lover of the sport of angling and has followed 
it in any sort of systematic way, has his own pet 
idea of the most ‘‘killing’’ bait for the purpose. 

Thinking that it might prove of interest to 
Sports AFIELD’s readers, 1 venture to describe 
my own modus operandi. This sort of bait may 
have been in use previous to my own adoption of 
it, but if so I have never heard of it. 

While following a narrow path through the 
bushes that lined the bank of a small river in 
this locality, I came suddenly upon a nest of the 
eatbird containing young that were nearly fully 
fledged, and as they fluttered to the ground from 
the nest, a boy, who was following me along the 
path, caught one of the little birds and, before I 
could prevent him, had tossed it out into the 
ehannel of the stream, where it remained upon 
the surface of the water feebly flapping its wings. 
I stood for a moment watching it, and while up- 
braiding the boy for his cruelty there came a 
sudden ‘‘ plunk’’, a great churning of the water, 
and the bird had been taken by a fish that seemed 
a large one from the momentery glimpse that I 
had of itshead. The incident was a pointer upon 
which I at once acted, and in the manner which 
I will now attempt to describe. 

Procure a full grown English sparrow, alive 
and uninjured, and clip the wings sufficiently to 
prevent the bird rising, then attach the fishing 
line to one of its legs by means of a few turns of 
strong thread, binding the leg and line firmly 
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together, allowing the hook (or hooks, if more 
than one is used) to dangle about qne inch below 
the foot.of the bird. Then, when securely fast- 
ened, cast the bird in some likely spot and await 
developments ; and if there is a large fish in the 
locality he wili most assuredly take the bird— 
and with a rush that will surprise any one who 
has never used this sort of bait. : 

One day of the last week in September a friend 
and myself took from a mill-pond in this vicinity 
four black bass, the smallest of them weighing 
over one and one half pounds and the largest two 
six pounds and six pounds three ounces respect- 
ively, not to mention a catfish or ‘‘ bull head’’ 
weighing over one and one half pounds, this fish 
being caught by a piece of the dead meat on a 
drop line. These fish were all takén inside of 
one hour’s time. 

There are at least two points in favor of this 
style of angling ; in the first place no actual phy- 
sical pain is inflicted, and secondly, it helps, in a 
small degree, to rid the country of a feathered 
pest. 

To any one desirous of experimenting with this 
bait I would recommend the Calumet River, at 
Liverpool, Indiana, as a very favorable fishing 
groand at this sezson of the year—near the rail- 
way bridge crossings, especially—and I should 
think that the bait might be procured, at a small 
cost, from the city gamins, who are adepts at 
catching sparrows. 

Valparaiso, Indiana. C. N. DUNHAM. 

= hai of 

A MEMBER of the Sports AFIELD’s staff was 
oat early in the month, ranging up and down the 
Mississippi Valley with a sharp stick, on the 
look-out for some one who would be willing and 
able to write for this magazine a succinct, graphic 
account of the game and food fishes of the Upper 
Mississippi; their haunts, habits and best meth- 
ods for their capture. And his opinion is that if 
S. M. Highlands of Clinton, Iowa, and John B. 
Cornwall of Moline, Illinois, should each con- 
tribute an article, voicing their own views, that 
the result would be a series to which Sports 
AFIELD could point with pride. Both of the 
above-named defendants have the experience and 
ability to serve the sportsman public in an enter- 
taining manner, and it is sincerely to be hoped 
that they will. Hon. James Shaw of Mount 
Carroll is another sportsman exceptionally well 
qualified for this task and from him also we know 
our readers. would be glad to hear. 

EA a Rt LE Te 

A line of Through Palace Buffet Sleeping Cars between 
Chicago and New York City has been placed at the dis- 
posal of the traveling public and runs over the Nickel 
Plate Road and D. L, & W. R. R. 




















SHORT BARKS. 


Among the awards at the Antwerp Interna- 
tional Exhibition we notice that a Diplome d’ Hon- 
neur has been given to our old friends, Spratts 
Patent, Limited. 

* i * 

‘*When the frost is on the punkin’’, those who 
are interested in field trials turn their steps 
toward Bickwell, Indiana, where the inaugural 
trials of the season of 1894 are to be held Novem- 
ber 6. 

* ” * 

George Grey is here with a string of nine, 
headed by the phenomenal pointer, Strideaway. 
He also has Twinkle, belonging to Mr. Davies, 
of Boston. 

* r * 

D. E. Rose is also here with the Blue Ridge 
Kennels string, which contains Alline, Bessie 
Shoupe, Dick Fox, Blue Ridge Mark and Tony 
Boy. 

* be: * 

John Mayfield has a number of promising en- 

tries and is busy getting them in condition. 


* 
* * 


The Richards Brothers are at Bruceville with 
a large string, and it is safe to predict that they 
will be in the money when the checks are given 
out. 

* wi * 

Mr. Johnson is at Carlisle and is keeping very 
quiet, no doubt with the intention of surprising 
the boys with some ‘‘dark horse”. 

*« * 

As the cover is very heavy and the birds small, 
no very satisfactory work can be done until there 
are a few heavy frosts to cut down the weeds. 





The hard times which have affected all branches 
of trade for the past year will be felt by the field 
trials, and I doubt if any of them will come out 
whole. There is a falling off in the number of 
entries and the indications are ‘that the number 
of starters will be far less‘than in previous years. 


* 
* * 


The United States Field Trials Club has been 
very successful so far and has never had a deficit, 
but no doubt the present season will cause a 
draft upon the reserve fund. 


* 
* * 


Now that the tariff muddle is settled and busi- 
ness is resuming its ordinary trend, I feel quite 
confident that the doggy interests will be favora- 
bly affected and another year will see them 


booming. 
ES ——— 


ANIMAL MOTION. 


This is an interesting study, and since the in- 
vention of instantaneous photography much has 
heen added to our knowledge of the subject. 
Most of the experiments that have been con- 
ducted in this field of investigation have been 
devoted to a study of the movements of the horse. 
I write of the dog. 

Anatomical experts have given us pages of 
illustrations and argument to prove their particu- 
lar theories as to the sets of muscles that are of 
the greater importance in lifting the dog from the 
ground at the beginning of his stride ; the conten- 
tion of one party being that the shoulder muscles 
do the most work; of another, that the muscles 
of the hindquarters give the dog his impetus 
when leaving the ground. It has always ap- 
peared to me that the muscles of the hindquar- 
ters of certain dogs gave them the most assistance 
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_ in running; while with other dogs the labor 
seemed to be distributed to all the muscles of the 
fore and hindquarters in nearly equal propor- 
tions. The latter are dogs whose feet strike the 
ground one at a time, thereby giving the dog a 
rolling gait. He may get over the ground rapid- 
ly, but the motion of the dog is not nearly so 
pleasing as is that of the dog whose hindquarters 
give him his impetus. The difference is best 
illustrated by a remark made by my old friend, 
Nesbitt (the well-known trainer-of dogs), who 
said to me, ‘‘I like to see both heels at once.’’ 

In order to understand the remark of Mr. Nes- 
bitt, let us look at the track of a rabbit—some- 
thing we all have seen. The first thing we see, 
going in the same direction the rabbit went, is 
two small tracks close together, then farther on 
and on either side of the small foot-prints are two 
larger ones. The two small tracks are made by 
the front feet, which strike the ground first ; the 
hind feet pass ahead and astride of the front feet, 
both striking the ground together and opposite to 
each other. By this means both sets of muscles 
in the hindquarters act together and project the 
animal into the air squarely, and also farther 
than one set could alone. 

This, then, is the explanation of why some 
dogs have the spirited, springy action that is so 
pleasing to the eve: they have the rabbit stride; 
both hind feet strike the ground together and 
both take up the labor of lifting him into the air 
at the same instant, thereby projecting him far- 
ther and more swiftly than one set could do 
acting alone. J. B. STODDARD. 

Morris, Manitoba. 


_ 
> 


A Dog Man on Cricket. 

Our good friend Bernard Waters of Forest and 
Stream, while attending the Manitoba Field 
Trials, witnessed a championship cricket match 
between a native English and a Canadian team in 
which W. B. Wells of Chatham, Ontario, shone 
forth resplendently. Especially is his allusion to 
the general treatment accorded the umpire by 
our Canadian cousins a happy one. Mr. Waters 
writes : 


**T had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Wells play. 

‘Phe game is quiet, and save for the prancings 
of the bowler, is at times sleepy. 

‘* When the umpire makes a close decision the 
players do not turn to and lick him, which in a 
manner detracts from the spirit of the game. 

‘*The batting looks easy, but I am told that it 
is not so, there being a number of scientific swipes 
and swats and slams and cuts which one must 
become proficient in before he can hope to have 
the confidence of his fellow players or the public. 
When at the bat, I am told it is not a good time 
tosleep. The ball is liable to take off a leg or 
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foot, or at least knock off some chunks of @ 
fellow. 

‘‘The bowler casts the ball from him un- 
reservedly. He takes a fierce run, halts sudden- 
ly, describes a mighty segment of a circle with a 
stiffened arm, then lets the ball go; then the 
batsman must do the rest if he can. Mr. Wells 
did very well till he knocked the ball in the air, 
careless-like, then somebody caught it careless- 
like, then another man began to bat in Mr. 
Wells’ place.’’ 

iclanicaiees 


BRAINS VS. NOSE. 





During a conversation at the Manitoba Field 
Trials, Captain McMurdo remarked to me that it 
was his opinion that there was not so much differ- 
ence in the noses of dogs as in the brains behind 
them—the latter organ being the directing power. 

This has long been my own opinion. One of 
the first dogs trained by me, some years ago, was 
one of the best I ever saw, and yet I had ample 
evidence that his nose was not of the best. The 
dog's intelligence, however, was such that he 
made what was really a poor organ do better 
service than a dog with less intelligence could 
possibly have done. 

One often hears the remark made of a dog that 
** he has too much nose.’’ Nothing is farther from 

thetruth. He has too little brain or the convolu- 
tions are not deep evough—the dog simply lacks. 
intelligence to use his smelling power, and a nose 
less keen would handicap him the more. It is 
the dog’s nose which tells him that he is crossing 
the trail of game, but itis his intelligence which 
informs him whether he is in close proximity to. 
the game or not, whether he is following a back 
trail, and how to make his casts in order to locate 
the quarry. 

You will frequently hear the remark, ‘‘ He isa 
great finding dog’’—the other dog may run faster 
and range wider, but number one finds pearly all 
the game. Simply another illustration of brains. 
The finding dog has the better quality of brain 
matter ; he is enabled to concentrate his mind on 

his work for a greater length of time, and the re- 
sults are a larger number of birds pointed. 

How very important it is, then, in selecting 
breeding stock, to know just what we are doing ! 
Breed for brains : an animal with it can be edu- 
cated, but without it very little can be expected. 
The country is over-run with dogs bred from a 
brother or sister of some noted dog. The fact is 
advertised and made much of that ‘‘ Dude isa 
fall brother to Champion Worker,’”’ and people 
who are novices in breeding or who do not stop to: 
think are induced to breed to, or buy stock from, 
a dog that may be intrinsically worthless. 

There is another side to this question that is 
very often overlooked in the rush to get some- 








thing related to some celebrated dog; viz., the 
dam’s side. The mother I consider the most im- 
portant factor in breeding; she undoubtedly has 
more to do with the character and quality of the 
offspring than the sire; she brings them into the 
world and cares for them for several weeks, and 
the puppies learn a great deal from her ; so it fol- 
lows that, if the bitch is a level-headed, quiet, 
sensible dog, the puppies will partake of the same 
characteristics. 

In breeding for intelligence—which means 
power to direct the nose in finding game—we 
should not, as a matter of course. overlook the 
other important factors in a dog’s make-up: form, 
constitution, size, etc. It is said that good dogs 
come in all shapes, but it has been my observa- 
tion that most good ones are of good physical 
formation, and nearly all are of medium size. 
The constitution is of great importance, as, with- 


out the ability to withstand fatigue, the dog is of 


very little value. 
Morris, Manitoba. 


J. B. STODDARD. 


——_>-— 


AN INTERESTING SESSION. 





The tenth anniversary of the organization of 
the American Kennel Club was celebrated be- 
comingly on the evening of September 17 last at 
Delmonico’s, New York City. A more pleasant 
or agreeable re-union of the kind could not well 
be imagined. The toasts, six in number, were as 
follows, and the responses, it may be said without 
flattery, embodied much guod oratory : 

“The Growth and Increasing Popularity of our Ken- 
nel Interests.” August Belmont. 

“The American Kennel Club,” A, P. Vredenburgh. 

“Our Ex-Officers.’’ Hon. Elliott Smith. 

**Our Ex-Delegates.” James L. Anthony. 

“‘Our Associate Members.”” Edward Brook. 


“The Press—the Instructor of the People.” 
James M. Taylor. 


Major 

Secretary Vredenburgh’s response was a felici- 
tous one all the way through. After describing 
the early trials and troubles of the club, he gives 
us some interesting items when he refers to his 
first election as secretary, way back in May of 
1886. ‘‘It did not,’’ he said, ‘‘take very long 
for me to learn that I had been elected an officer 
in a club that possessed very little more than a 
name. So little interest was taken by the dele- 
gates that it was with the greatest difficulty that 
we could get a quorum together to enable us to 
hold a meeting. I saw the necessity of infusing 
life into the club, and to do so had to find the blood 
that was to give it that life. At this time I had 
occasion to call upon one of our leading sporting 
papers and, in endeavoring to enter into negotia- 
tions with it, was asked by its editor: ‘ What is 
the American Kennel Club?’ To be honest with 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 
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you, I found it difficult to answer that question 
beyond saying that in one year his question 
would be answered. It was. In one year not 
only that editor, but every one interested in ken- 
nel matters, knew what the American Kennel 
Club was and to-day it is known throughout the 
entire kennel world. Well, the new blood in- 
fused in the dying body was the Stud Book and 
it is the life-blood, the bone and the sinew of the 
club to-day. Through it the club has been self- 
sustaining from the start, and through it the in- 
terest has been maintained, and since the first 
meeting held at No. 44 Broadway until the 
present ‘time, with only one exception, we have 
never found its meetings without a quorum. All 
credit must be given to Doctor Rowe of The 
American Field as a true sportsman who made it 
possible for the club to prosper by his generous 
gift of the Stud Book, at a time when to attempt 
its publication was but an experiment.’? * * * 
After urging the necessity of great care in the ac- 
cepting of delegates, Mr. Vredenburgh continued : 
‘*Gentlemen, we are constantly called upon to 
pass judgment and impose penalties upon wrong- 
doers. Can we afford to do it unless our own 
hands are clean? No. Every delegate in this 
body must be like Czsar’s wife—above suspicion 
—then a penalty imposed by it will have just 
force and accomplish the desired end. Therefore 
I say, look to it that none but men of sterling 
worth and character are admitted as one of you. 
Make this body a truly representative one and 
you are safe. Mr. Chairman, for eight and a 
half long years I have jealously watched the 
growth of this organization. I have helped it in 
my small way to grow into what it nowis. I 
have cultivated it and enriched its soil with my 
affection, and from the deepest recesses of my 
heart I love it, and I therefore feel that I have 
the right to utter such words of advice as to me 
appear proper for its future. If I have trans- 
gressed, I know you will be generous and pardon 
my zeal. 
**For me I ask no more than honor gives; 

To think me yours, and rank me with your friends.’ ” 

In one portion of his address, Mr. Anthony 
spoke happily as follows: ‘So the true breeder — 
and enthusiastic sportsman, what does not this 
club stand for? It is said somewhere, I know 
not exactly where, that the Lord might have 
made a better berry than the strawberry, but 
that he certainly never did. And so I say, The 
Lord may have made a more faithful servant and 
a truer friend than the dog, but if so, I have 
never seen him. Nor do I believe you, my 
friends, who have really been companions with 
this wonderful embodiment of sagacity and devo- 
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tion, have had any different experience than I.” 

As Major Taylor’s speech came very close to 
ns, we shall make bold to repeat a portion of it 
at some length. It is well set and its words well 
chosen. 
good journalism, the genial major said: ‘‘Within 
the period of our own manhood we have seen the 
dog advance from an unprotected, worthless 
creature, the theft of which was not even pun- 
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ished, to a valuable and well recognized article of 


personal property everywhere, protected by the 
law, and oftentimes representing even thousands 
of dollars in value to his owner. For myself, I 
rejoice that this is so. 

**T love the dog not only for the pleasure de- 
rived from his use in the field, or in the chase, but 
because after long experience I can truly say 
that there is no animal in all the brute creation 
possessing his intelligence, his affection, or his 
‘appreciation of mankind. It is ‘a curious fact 
that the comparative anatomy of the animal is 
nearer to that of the human being than any other 
of the brute creation, the monkey not excepted. 

**From the earliest ages, even upon the ancient 
Egyptian monuments, a dog appears as man’s 
companion ; and in every savage state he is found 
as man’s attendant, friend and helper. But until 
recent years the so-called higher civilization has 
been disposed to ignore his claims to protection, 
care and recognition, although willing enough to 
use him and abuse him. 

‘** A great change has come over the feelings of 
civilized mankind toward the brute creation of 
late years, and toward none of them is this 
change more apparent than toward the dog. 
Considering the sources of this improved feeling, 
I, forone, fully recognize that the Press, not less, 
nay, more than any other cause, has contributed 
to this change, and its power of disseminating 
public feeling and creating public sentiment has 
been devoted -to dignifying field sports, to de- 
scribing these humble ministers to man’s pleasure 
and to creating a feeling and a sentiment of kind- 
ness and interest in the performances of well-bred 
sporting dogs which never would have existed 
without its powerful aid. 

** And so, Mr. Chairman, from the bottom of 
my heart, I respond to the sentiment which I 
know I feel in common with every sportsman 
present: To the Press—the Instructor of the 
People. It was doing its noblest work when it 
began going to the dogs.’’ 

; ee abe 

NEVER feed a dog, cat, or any other animal out 
of tin dishes. They are poisonous, or soon be- 
come so if food is left.in them for even a short 
time. 


After alluding to the responsibilities of 
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Our good friend ‘‘ Badger’’, writing to Th 
American Field from the Elkhorn district, Wiscon- 
sin —a locality in which, but a brief six years ago, 
both grey and red foxes were plentiful—deplores 
the present scarceness of sly Reynard and secure- 
ly fastens the blame for this state of affairs on the 
‘shotgun and spade” fellows of that region, who 
never show a fox any mercy whatsoever. Contin- 
ning, he says: ‘‘ Most of the members of our 
club can let a red fox pass without a shot, and 
that, too, with a gun in hand; but we always 
salute a wolf when we get a chance. If we 
wished to become pelt- hunters we would use a 
cur for cvons ; and a good combination for fox is 
a very slow foxhound with a long howl—one that 
will run all day on an aere of ground—and a man 
with a scattergun. The above will make a good 
‘*killing” combination ; but for fox-hunting get 
plenty of the best foxhounds and for once leave 
the shotgun at home and anyone will be surprised 
at the real pleasure and enjoyment derived from 
the chase. He will learn that the good-natured 
rivalry existing between sportsmen owning the 
foxhounds that go to make up a small pack in a 
neighborhood is not ‘‘slow,’’ even though all of 
the so-called pack are not flyers. Show me a 
sportsman, and I will show you a man that sees 
something besides the almighty dollar in every 
move he makes—be he after snipe, duck, raccoon 


or fox.”’ 
> - 


THERE are few more typical Irish water 
spaniels the world over than Trouble, owned by 
Edward G. Fink of Freeport, Illinois. Trouble 
has won a long string of prizes at dog shows from 
Washington to Denver ; and, now that John D. 
Oleott of ‘‘O’Donoghue” fame has as it were 
taken a back seat, we see no good reason why 
Mr. Fink does not step briskly to the front with 
a fine kennel of the towsley-headed wild Irish- 
men. When it comes to retrieving, what would 
be hard work and almost too severe weather for 
the average hunting dog, the Irish water spaniel 
enters into with the zest of a school-boy out for a 
half holiday. 


z dia a 
Ventilated Boots and Health, 

“I wear the Hanaford Ventilated Boot, and must say 
that I never found anything of the kind thrt would 
allow me to have such dry, warm and comfortable feet 
as they do. I think that their general adoption would 
do something towards destroying medical practice and 
the sale of quack nostrums; sincd cold and damp feet 
cause much of the disease and suffering of the commun- 
ity.’—J. H. HANAFORD, Reading, Mass. (The cele- 
brated writer upon Health.) 


ahalessdiliae clipephicicionai 
The Nickel Plate Road now operates a Through Sleep- 
ing Car Service to New York City via West Shore Road, 


and after October 7 a Daily Buffet Sleeping Car Service 
will be inaugurated via Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad. 
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WYOMING NOTES. 





We have had two exciting road races here dur- 
ing the past two weeks that have kept the wheel- 
men lively for the past month. The first was 
held on Saturday, Sept. 22, and was participated 
in by fourteen of our well-known riders. The 
second was held on Friday, October 5, and 
there were eight entries. The races were from 
this city to Red Buttes and back, a distance of 
18 4-5 miles. Prizes for both races were obtained 
by donations from our citizens. The road is very 
favorable for a road race and was in good condi- 
tion on both occasions. The greatest handicap 
in both races was fifteen minutes. The first 
prize, in the first race, a gold watch, was won by 
D. C. Abrams, a 7-minute man, in 1:02:20. ©. 
F. Harris the 1-minute man, won second prize, a 
fine shaving case, in 0:58:14. This was the fast- 
est time made in this race by anyone. One or 
two slight accidents occurred, throwing several 
out of the race, though no one was seriously in- 
jured. The second race was won by Fred Loh- 
lein, a 15-minute man, in 1:08:50. Mr. Lohlein 
isa rider of only about two months’ experience 
and promises to become one of the speediest riders 
in this place. C. F. Harris and D. C. Abrams 
both reduced their time for this distance by more 
than a minute. W.S. Damels took the time 
prize in this race, covering the distance in 0:54:30. 
He was a scratch man and won second prize in 
the race. 


x 
* 


With the fall season comes the time of road 
races and hunis for large game. Indeed, the past 
month has been favorable for both. It is almost 
too early, as yet, for deer, elk and bear; though 









deer and antelope are being hunted and captured 
by many of our sportsmen. Several parties have 
bagged large numbers of ducks, and wild geese 
seem less spry than of former years. Elmer 
Lovejoy and his party, who were out several days 
ago, were fortunate enough to secure five fine, 
large geese. 

One of the prevailing disappointments to the 
green duck hunter—and also to some who have 
had considerable experience in this line of shoot- 
ing—is to cautiously wend his way through 
grease-wood for half a mile or more to reach a 
lake unobserved by the large flock of supposed 
ducks which cover its surface and pour volley 
efter volley into their midst, only to find, after 


.his:shoulder is so lame he cannot use the arm any 


longer, or his ammunition has run out, that he has 
been killing a lot of grebes (commonly called 
‘*hell-divers’’), which are utterly unfit to eat. 
One of our reverend gentlemen had an experience 
of this kind recently, but his companions prom- 
ised not to ‘‘give him away.”’ 


* 
* *% 


Plans are being perfected by various parties in 
town and the surrounding country to go in search 
of the big game which inhabits the almost impene- 
trable revesses of the mourtains. The heavy 
and early snowfall in the mountains soon drives 
the elk and deer from their favorite haunts to the 
valleys and plains ; then come the exciting times 
for the able marksman. Camping in cold weath- 
er, not knowing how much snow you will find on 
the ground when you awake any morning, the 
dangers of the blizzard and much more must be 
endured and risked for the sake of bringing down 
this big game. But the pleasure of bringing 
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home a fine head and pair of horns to be mounted 
as a trophy of victory, and the degree of satisfac- 
tion derived from knowing that the delicious 
steak roasting over the camp-fire is the result of 
a hard but exciting chase and your true aim, 
more than amply repays for the hardship endured 
in securing this noble prize. 


WILLIAM RINGERT. 
Laramie City, Wyoming. 


Rte FES SF NAD 
Street Scorching. 

Philadelphians have been so much annoyed by 
‘street scorching in their city that strenuous 
efforts are being made by them to suppress the 
growing evil. Although there are plenty of ordi- 
nuances intended for the regulation of cycle riding 
in the city streets, it is practically impossible for 
policemen on foot to arrest a man on a wheel; 
therefore, the Associated Cycling Clubs have pro- 
posed to lend their assistance by appointing a 
number of trustworthy men from the various 
-clubs to act as special officers with the power of 
making arrests. This racing in cities is a serious 
matter against which the bicycle clubs should 
take a strong stand, as it is such violations of law 
and order that create and keep alive the antago- 
nism to cycling. 

ate Soins ebpicilon 

AMONG other improvements we may look for 
in the ’95 wheels, is that of tire valves with uni- 
versal threads. It will be a great step forward 
when all tires are fitted with valves of the same 
size and thread, so that it will not be necessary 
‘to have a special pump for each wheel. 

——_——____ 

THE races at Waltham, Massachusetts, were 
not so well attended as it was expected they 
would be, some of the fast riders haying failed to 
enter for various reasons, and the weather being 
so windy and gusty that the crowd of spectators 
was not large. However, ‘the riding was good, 
a number of records were made and, altogether, 
it was a great day in cycling history. The most 
noteworthy event was J. S. Johnson’s mile in 
1:50 3-5. 


SEES 9 ARES 
InN a ten-mile road race held in Chicago, 
“October 6, tandems were admitted on the same 
footing as the singles for the first time in this 
country, being barred, however, from competing 
for the time prize. One team was handicapped 
1 minute and two others started 30 seconds be- 
hind C. H. Peck, the scratch man. The Chicago 
Cycling Club got together a fine lot of fast men, 
who competed for a $700 list of prizes, Peck tak- 
ing the time prize. The race was easily won by 
one of the tandem teams, time 24:02, Peck’s time 
being 24:39. 
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Ride for Pleasure. 

The men who ride furiously are worse than 
those ancient tourists who travelled from Dan 
unto Beersheba, inasmuch as they are not in a 
position to state whether the country they have 
passed through is barren or not. This is not the 
way to enjoy cycling, says The Irish Wheelmrn. 
To enjoy moderate health-giving exercise amidst 
beauteous surroundings is the boon which cycling 
bestows most freely to the wheelman who is built 
for something more than speed. The cyclist who 
wishes to taste some of the sweetest joys which 
bounteous Nature offers to those who seek her in 
her solitudes must be willing to occasionally 
sacrifice speed to the more satisfying pleasures of 
the wheel. There is, no doubt, a certain delight 
to be found in boasting of big runs, but even 
records pass into oblivion. The memories which 
are garnered by the wheelman who enjoys a spell 
of fall cycling in a rational and intelligent fashion 
will last as long as his life. 





THREE-FIFTHS of a second was lopped off J. S. 
Johnson’s mile record of 1:50 3-5 won on the 
Waitham track, by Zeigler, the young Californian 
who jumped into such prominence at the Denver 
meet, who has just ridden a mile in the wonder- 
ful time of 1:50 flat, in Sacramento. As the race 
was done under the L. A. W. rules and super- 
vised by the Sacramento Athletic Club Wheel- 
men, the record is official. 


~~ - 
THEY GIVE SATISFACTION. 





The Pope Manufacturing Co. have just received the 
following message from a popular Philadelphian con- 
cerning the performances of their wheels in his city : 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., September 5, 1894. 
* Gentlemen :—The century run of the Time Wheelmen 
of this city came off last Saturday. There were 350 
wheels in the run and about one-half were Columbias. 
Columbias started out at the head, and all except one 
returned; that one was a 19-pounder, which had eleven 
spokes ripped out by a step of the wheel in front.- That 
was the reason why it did not return as it started. Only 
one Columbia tire was punctured, while of tires 
fully nine-tenths made their riders dismount; tires 
exploded, and ————+, especially 25-pounders, snapped, 
as they always do, at the top of the forks. Columbias 
have again proved that they are “‘ the wheels.” 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Harry HOLGATE. 

And this from Buffalo : 

BurFra1o, N. Y., September 10, 1894. 

Gentlemen:—In the century run of the Press Club 
from Erie to Buffalo, twelve Columbias Model 37 (weight 
21% pounds) and one racer (weight 19 pounds) came 
through without a break or a puncture. They were the 
talk of the run. (Signed) J. A. WILLIAMSON. 











Do You Take a Vacation? 

If so, you'll be interested in the handsome summer 
tourist book of the Queen and Crescent Route. Send 
four cents in stamps to W. C. RinEARSON, G. P. A., Cin- 
cinnati, O., and get a copy. 

















ON THE WING, 


A “Sports Afield” Man’s Tour Through the 
North-West._A Running Fire of 
Pleasant Memories and 
Current Comment. 








(FOURTH PAPER. ) 
EAVING Detroit City, Minnesota, early on 
the morning of Sunday, June 10 last, I took 
the Northern Pacific main line to Winnipeg 
Junction, where your car, if you are going away 
up North, is switched on to the tracks of that 
system’s Manitoba Division. That was a de- 
lightfal all-day ride, as I made no stops on the 
up-trip until the train came to a stand-still in the 
N. P. depot at Winnipeg—the beautiful City ot 
the Prairie. The day was an ideal one; and, I 
remember saying to myseif—as we passed league 
after league of growing wheat, coming ever and 
anon on well-built, comfortable farm-houses: 
‘Surely, this is one of‘our country’s most favored 
sections and its people can know but little of the 
business dullness one hears so much complaint of 
elsewhere.’’ A fair scene, truly. One vast sea 
of green—deep, succulent, eye-resting. Away off 
in the clear distances of that invigorating atmos- 
phere could be seen a long, winding ribbon of 
trees—marking the course of some stream. Some 
fifty miles north of Winnipeg Junction and we 
come to the town of Fertile, and fromi here on it 
was a common sight to see Lady Prairie Chicken 
flying along, quite solemn-like, with only an 
occasional ‘‘ paddle’’ of her set wings, while her 
brood of youngsters came fluttering along, in 
more excited fashion, in her wake. Given a good 
companion, a team and light wagon and a well- 
behaved member of the Pointer family to make 
things interesting, and I can conceive of no other 
recreation that could surpass a five or six-day 
sojourn in the fall of the year in this Land of No. 
1 Hard Wheat. If your favorite be not a re- 
triever, the sum total of enjoyment will be added 
to by annexing a four-footed friend of that de- 
nomination to your party, There are many 
sloughs, cat-tail swamps and overflowed places 
along the streams where you will find ducks in 
great numbers. 

That trip into the Canadian North-West was 
very like going into a strange country. No one 
had ever been so far north on behalf of Sperts 
AFIELD hefore, and I was not at all certain as to 
what would the harvest be. Arriving in Win- 
nipeg that Sunday afternoon, the first thing I 
noticed was the absence of our customary Ameri- 
can rush and hurry. Not that I wouid imply 
anything of a slumberous, slothfal nature, be- 
cause up here they enter with great heart into 
everything they undertake. 


ON’ THE WING. 


But they simply do * 
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not hurry. There is a regiment of British cav- . 
alry stationed here—the Royal Dragoons—and its 

uniform is a very showy one. To see a corporal 

or sergeant going briskly along; a rattan held 

deftly between two fingers ; little round brimless 

pie-dish of a cap tipped jauntily over his left ear, 

with pendant chin-strap, causes in one a sudden 

feeling of admiration. You admire the dandy 

oft-hand, but what you unconsciously admire is 

the soldier, I took a walk early one morning in 

the direction of the barracks. One long piece of 
street where the electric car ran had for some 
reason been woefully cut into and dug, up. I 
crossed it with difficulty, when, chancing to look 

back, I saw a pretty sight. A dragoon was 

coming down that street on a sorrel horse, carry- 
ing what looked to me like some mail matter 
from the post-office to the barracks. As horse 
and rider came at a brisk trot down that series of 
mounds and excavations, each, without knowing 
it, gave a delightful exhibition of good soldier- 
ship. No animal but a perfectly trained one 
could have gotten over that ground as that sorrel 
did. The charm of the thing to me was the ease 
with which it was done—the thorough reliance of 
horse on rider and rider on horse. As they 
passed me, I got a still better view and the lines 
of the Poet rose musically to mind— 

“This gallant had witchcraft in’t; 

He grew into his seat, 

And to such wondrous doing brought his horse 

As he had been incorpsed and demi-natured with the 

brave beast,”’ 

It has been frequently said that Winnipeg is a 
city of sportsmen, and the statement will bear 
repetition. All branches of clean, legitimate 
sport are entered into with a zest which is almost 
equally strong in our own country, but are not so 
generally practiced in any one section of it as 
they are here. All the city’s best people are 
sportsmen. By ‘‘best people’? I do not mean so 
much the aristocrats (or ‘‘ high rollers’? as we 
say), bat rather the nice fellows you encounter 
everywhere while threading the busy mazes of 
the capital city’s business life. 

There are no trap shoots on Sunday here. The 
temper of the community would be against it. 
But the two leading shooting organizations—the 
Fort ‘Garry Gun Club and the Winnipeg Gun 
Club—each shoot on three different evenings in 
the week. Thus, during the summer season 
there is a trap shoot at one or other of the clubs 
every evening. I say evening advisedly, because 
the days in the summer season are very long up 
here. And so it is that the average daily shoot 
begins about 6 p. m. and continues until 9 or 
half-past 9. The-officials of both clubs struck 

[Continued on page 261.] : 
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This is the only ree] made that improves with age, and it isa 
fact that they work BETTER after years of use than when first 
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me as being built on liberal lines. Blue-rocks 
are supplied at cost and the ‘“‘bleeding’’ process 
as applied to the sheeting public seems to be in 
rank disfaver ap here. Long may it s6 continue. 

A bwief description of the various sports in 
which Manitoba takes a prominent share would 
fill too many pages. But among the most flour- 
ishing are la crosse, cricket, rowing, canoeing, 
trap-shooting, rifle-practice, polo and tennis. In 
brief, the spirit of sportsmanship is woven into 
the warp and woof of one’s existence up here, and 
not to be an enthusi..st on some line is to be dif 
ferent from all the other noble Romans around 
you. Our mental register holds the names of A. 
Code, F. W. Scott and Welford W. Beaton in 
large capitals—each of these gentlemen having 
helped the good work in no uncertain manner. 
F. W. Sprado of the Hotel Manitoba, C. W. Gra- 
ham, Frederic Gautier of the Canadian Pacific 
and the “Reverend ”’ Charlie Armstrong were all 
helpful. Other Winnipeggians whom it is a 
pleasure to remember—they being every one a 
sportsman—are: J.H. Rose, E. H. Williams, J. 
Trotter, R. J. Whitla, G. B. Borradaile, F. L. 
Craig, J. A. M. Aikius, William Wellband, J. C. 
Philip, W. F. White, T. Cowan, George Toms, 
William Clark and J. D. McMurray of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, Brewer Fred Drewry, F. T. 
Griffin of the Canadian Pacific, J. K. McCulloch, 
W. S. Chisholm, E> C. Manahan, W. F. Hender- 
son, J. C. Waugh, Lawyer George Elliott, A. J. 
Bannerman, R. W. Holland, William Georgeson, 
Mr. Holman, Joe Lemon, George Bryan, J. J. 
Beckett, Arthur W. Complin, W. E. Perdue, 
William Dodd, Frank Simpson, Charles Moore, 
George Van Vliet, W. W. Matthews and W. R. 
Baker of the Manitoba & Northwestern Railway. 

The officials of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
were all uniformly kind to the Sports AFIELD 
man and we seize this late opportunity to assure 
them that their good-will did not fall on ungrate- 
ful ground. Their line from Winnipeg to Bran- 
don traverses much good grouse country, while 
its attractions in the wild-fowl shooting way are 
not surpassed by any other place I know of. 
Further west this line reaches into the very 
heart of the big-game preserve of the continent. 

On the way to Brandon is the town of Portage 
la Prairie and here I stopped off for an afternoon. 
There is an active gun club here and during the 
trap season some of its members often go down to 
Winnipeg to show the boys how it is done. Or 
sportsmen here, I remember meeting Barrister 
Macdonald, N. G. Leslie of the Imperial Bank, 
W. Il. Sparling, C. E. Lang, H. G. Alton, A. E. 
Cox, A. K. Richardson, W. A. Crisp, Doctor 
Lundy, Doctor Maclin and many others,, 
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Brandon is an important grain-shipping centre ; 
but, my time being limited, I was not able to 
‘*do’’ it as thoroughly as I would have liked. 
They have no gun club here or, rather, if they do 
have, it is not very much alive. A number of 
fine pointers and setters are owned here and the 
opportunities for sport with rod and gun are un- 
usually fine. There is a genial and very iuter- 
esting little sportsman colony, composed of Post- 
master Kavanagh, Dr. J. J. Anderson, Henry 
Boger, Thomas Law, E. Hughes, Dr. 8. W. Me- 
Innis, Editor Hewyill of The Mail, W.S. Cotting- 
ham, James W. Nealon, George Coldwell, H. J. 
Skinner, Revenue Commissioner Girdleston and 
some fifteen others. At Brandon I met an old 
friend in the person of N. J. Halpine, the city’s 
leading druggist, and who is a nephew, by the 
way, of the late Charles G. Halpine ( ‘‘ Miles 
O'Reilly”), than whom New York City never 
held a brighter journalist. Mr. Halpine has a 
delightful home and I greatly enjoyed a long 
Sunday evening ride he treated me to, in which 
the splendid farm of the agricultural college of 
the Province and other points of interest were 
taken in. The country around Brandon is a 
rolling prairie, with high table-lands o‘ertopping 
smiling valleys in places ; and as we drove home- 
ward at the close of that lovely June day, with 
the river to our right like a silver blade, I could 
not help thinking how well I—an utter stranger— 
had been treated in this north countree and how 
I should be leaving Manitoba on the morrow. 

In imagination I once more stop our surrey at 
the crest of a steep hill and, turning, address 
those distant hills, as they lie before me clearly 
outlined by the rays of the setting sun : 

“ Farewell! these smiling hills must’ wear 
Too soon their wintry frown 
And snow-cold winds from off them shake 
The maple’s red leaves down. 
But I shall see a summer sun 
Still setting broad and low; 
The mountain slopes shall blush and bloom, 
The golden water flow. 
A lover’s claim is mine on all 
I see to have and hold,— 
The rose-light of perpetual hills 
And sunsets never cold !”” 
Davenport, Iowa. CLAUDE KING. 
(To be continued.) 
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Home Visitors’ Excursions. 


On October 17 and November 14 the Nickel Plate Road 
will place on sale at their ticket offices in Chicago and 
suburban stations, Home Visitors’ Excursion tickets to all 
points 1n Ohio and Indiana at one fare for the round trip 
where rate is not less than $2.00. Tickets limited to re- 
turn within twenty days from date of issue. Good going 
only on October 17 and November 14. City ticket office, 
199 Clark street, Chicago. Depot, Clark and Twelfth 
streets, 
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C. F. GAETJER—than whom the walls of Rock 
Island contain no better sportsman—has just 
added to other pleasant household gods of his, one 
of the best-built, sweetest-faced English setters to 
be found anywhere in Illinois. His name’s 
Dick. The dog was purchased of Mr. Holmes’ 
kennels, over the line in Ontario, and is said to 
be of pure Gladstone strain. In buying the 
animal Mr. Gaetjer failed to receive his pedigree ; 
and SPORTS AFIELD’s advice is that he at once 
send and get one. Like a revolver in Texas, you 
might not need a pedigree for a long, long time; 


but when you do want it, stranger, you want it 
bad. 


SRST LER SSO ® - None 

Mr. A. TOEPPNAIN, a well known Texas rifle 
shot, recently broke the world’s record at glass- 
ball shooting with a rifle, by breaking 955 balls 
out of 1,000. 

rs 
The New Vestibuled Train Service 

Via Chicago & Grand Trunk, Grand Trunk, and Le- 
high Valley Railways, between Chics go and New York 
& Philadelphia, via the famous St. Clair Tunnel, Niagara 
Falls, and the beautiful Susquehanna, Wyoming and 
Lehigh Valleys, known as the “Switzerland of America,” 
offers elegant appointments and is the most picturesque 
route connecting these leading cities. Train leaves 
Dearborn Station, Chicago, daily 3:10 p. m. 
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GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG REMEDIES. 





THIS IS A 
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YOU CAN GO THERE AND RETURN 


FROM 


NEW YORK 
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